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with the autlhonty ol an inb- 
mai hie accuaintance with Pan- 
ama and the Progress wt the 
Canal. Besides a full account 

of the actual excavation work, 
written in a popular as well as 
accurate manner, the chief 
towns are described, the sani- 
tary work, the activities of the 
Y.M.C. A. and social side 

at life in the fo ne, | heallue 
tration’ are from photographs 
taken especially for this work: 
and with the map, make this 

\ a most complete and enter- 
| taining account of the 
Isthmus as it really is. 






The Chicago Tribune, 
which speaks with authorily 
on canal matters, says: 
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THE WORLD'S HIGHEST ALTITUDES 
AND FIRST ASCENTS 


By Cuartes E. Fay, 
Igg5) OF Tae Arraracutan Mountain Chon 
Fiest Paesinitntr of tHe AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT (1873, 1851, 1803, 


QO field of geograpliic oxplora- 
tion, mot even the kindred ope: 
ef polar quests, lias prowl sp 

fascinating during the Inst halt century 
a= that of lofty mountains m the various 
quarters of our gelralans, Naturally, there- 
fore, any attempt im a single article to 
more What outline our present: kre nwlodre 
af its highest altindes and the manner in 
which this knowledge has Leen attuned 
would prove disappointing. 

That the lure of the heights is no new 
one comes home to whoever catches Sie tit 
of Mr W. A. 6. Coolidge’s. masterly 
work ‘Sostaz Shaler ow falpmisme de- 
buls sex Orlgies fue ent Hon, setting 
forth the history of mountaineering pre- 
ciotee to tie year 1600—a volume of a 
thousand pages! Plat modern moun. 
tarnecring intes. from nearly two centi- 

ries later—from the first ascent of Mont 

Mane, in 1786—and for mere than hall 

a century ascents oi invportance were 

rare and comtned): almoet. exclosively to 

the Alps. Another epoch-making date 
was 1857, in which year was founded the 

English Alpime Clib, destined to beecane 

the prototype of mote than eht score 

Sindtae organizations, represented) im 
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ALPrxnt Cur 


neatly every civilized land, societies 
whose leaders enerally turned 10. “the 
playground of Europe” for the enjoy- 
ment of their chosen recreation, Hence 
is mot strange that in he next qptarter 
of a century Switzerland and Tyrol had 
heeame hackreved, with scarcely an im 
portant peak left mneclimbed. 

Probably there isone domain in which 
the clement of pure spart lias allied ttself 
tn so great an extent with a genuine 
spirit of scientific research to further 
human kiowledge, The ice-world even 
of the Alps, with all its interesting prob- 
lems of “the forms of water.” glaciers 
md mountain meteorology, had been Tit- 
He known, save in general features, be- 
fore the visitation of these men of leisure, 
inomany of whom there exited a vigor 
ais germ of that scientific cteriosity 
which, coupled with the subtle primary 
appetite that the Germans call conder- 
fet, furnishes forth the tne explorer, 

We tle not forget that famens natural- 
fets, jike- Alexander von Hiomboldt and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, and certnin enter- 
prisirige survewors hia carried en ther 
investizations in felds as prand and re- 
mote as the Andes and the Hinialavas: 
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THE WOKLIYS 


yet, lacking in technical skill a« alpinists, 
they usuully failed to reach au! explore 
the Jeftier altitudes of the regrieta Vis- 
jterk; amd it wis not until) towanl) the 
close of the sixties of the last century 
that the pioneers of a more extended and 
intensive study ot the mountain ranges 
of the world bean to tare their attention 
to remotey fields, 

In 1868 Mesere Freshfield. Tucker, and 
Moore, of the English. Alpine Clah vis- 
ited the Cancasus aml made the first 
ascent of Elles (18,347) at the westerly 
and cif Kashek (16,546) at the easterly 
end of the preat central chain. They 





may perhaps be regarded as the pioneers: 


of a different type of mountam explora. 
tion ag! certainly a8 the: revealers, if not 
discoverers, of a new “playground” on 
the confines cf europe an) Asia, destined 
to wittess in the last two decades of the 
century the coming of experts of cliffer- 
ent nationalivies, who soon world leave, 
as inthe Alps..no roanete valles unvisited 
and no proud summit unvanquished 


THI GREATEST RANGHS 


A glance at the map of the world 
shows upon the several continents vast 
svete of mountait ranges ar striking 
imetitices of isolated peaks, To note 
only the principal anes: we have here 
upon our Western Heritsphere that belt 
of varying width, which, mising to mark- 
edly different. altitudes, extends from the 





Arctic Ocean to Cape Florn—a distance: 


of harilly Jes than ten thonsand miles. 
In Alaska it attains 18.100 feet in Alourt 
Saint Eling, about mioo0 im Mount 
Levan. a cimparntively pear meighbor, 
and over 20,900 jn Mount McKinley. 
some deprees nearer the Arctic Crrele.* 
In South America, from the Equater 
sonthwart, it sunrs vet higher in. sich 
eunts gs Chinthorarn, Hussearan, Sn- 
rata, and) Aconcavun, Tt is here that the 
Western ‘Continent reaches its culini- 
nating altitudes. 

* That ma such loftw peaks go Menrita Hrown 
aod Hacker. respectively credited with altitadds 
of re.jdo and 16.980 feet. are to he trom where 
peeuraphies have for yeors located them in 
Reitich America should now ‘be krwa to ull, 


HIGHEST ALTITUDES 


the crown of the worl, 
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ln Asin a similarly irregular, anc. 
much interrtipted, chain rind in a gens 
eral southeasterly direction from near the 
Black Sea. Beginning with the Can- 
casis and passing by way of the Elburz 
Myuntains, several minor rates, and 
the Hindi Kueh to the mighty Hima- 
lavas, which for a distaice of over twelve 
humired miles form the northern fron- 
tier of India, it extends to the sources of 
the Brahmapotra ‘and the rasa; great: 
spurs Hke the Kuen Lun Mountains anil 
the tranz-Himalavan ringe, tately ex- 
wored by Sven Heil, strike: eastward 
from it. ‘This system has a reach of per- 
haps 4,000 miles, and init (is tin Mount 
Everest, 29,002 feet, or some jofticr 
peak, possibly ance or twice caught sight 
ot by men of the Occident 7) we have 
Yet farther 
north, in central Asim, another notable 
range, very recently explored, must also 
be mentioned, for in it peaks of truly 
Hinlayan 7 eetinnie afte Tian-Shan 
Mountains, with Khan Tengri, cern 
23,600 feet in altitude: 

Compared with these great systems, 
such limrted regions az the European 
Alps.sink into insignificance; and yet for 
inspiring grandeur anil variety. and 
beanty af form, also as-a school for the 
artof climbing on crag and snows, these 
readily necessible peakee will always re- 
tain. their prestige. 

The vast continent af Africa presents 


no corresponding retain sy Stent. The 





Atlas range in the north is of minor im- 
portance ; for, while its Stiintite surpast 
17,000 feet, they are devoid of alpine 
features. Yet pie upon the Equater, 
eatt of the mediat fine of the continent 
and im the meighborhon! of the great 
lakes at the sources of the Nile, a) com- 
hex of snowy peaks, Rowenzori, and yet 
farther east and south isolated giants like 
Kenia and Kilimanjarn, rise to altitudes 
far surpassing Rurope's loner ‘boasted 


“monarch of mountains.” Ment Bane 
measures 15, cS feet aberve the seq, 
Lenin. is 18.f20 feet: Kilimanjarc, 


10.680) while nine of the chief summits 
of Ruwenzori measure between 15,800 


ati! 16.86 feet, 


5G 


The isles of the sea are not without 
their claimants for bear, 
extreme deierenve ‘for crowns of snow, 
we pass by the Flawaiinn volcan Mauna 
fea (12.053). primate of the peaks of 


the Pacific, and Fuji-San (12,365), the. 


sacred mountain of Japan, and its com- 
pecrs, we shall fil on the southern 
iad of New Zealand, ot a latitude of 
its hemisphere about that of our White 
Mountains af New England, a splendid 
range of glacier-hearing peaks, the 
Southern Alps, culminating in Mount 
Cook or Aoraneg 112,240)), a mighty Fs: 
nacle of rock amd ice, On the island of 
New Giiinen also there are mountains of 
even greater height, a peak wt ihe Charles 
Lous range, to the Dutch dominions, 
being credited with an elevation of 
16,730 feet* In the Atlantic the Pico de 
Teyde; on the jsland af Teneriffe, litts 
the summit of its graceiol volcanic cone 
to 12,182 feet. Spitsbergen, in the Ar- 
tic, with its peaks rising 3.9009 to 4.90% 
feet, one «f which wae climbed by 
Scoresby in (818, has invited several 
able climbers since 185, f 

But most recent gedgraphieal mews] 
presetits the polar regions themselves as 
a field for alpinism, Peary, in his last 
expedition (1905), ascentled a low peak 
(2,050), and now among the interesting 
details of Lieut, Shuckletan’s remarkable 
explorations in the Antarctic we hear of 
the discovery, in near proximity to the 
pole, of a lofty plateau upon which hts 
arty attained an altituile of 16,560, and 
baterred that the southern end of the 
axis of oir planet is in this table land. 
How appropriate if it were a enh 
nating peak of i}! Pending such a reve 
lation and the subsequent conquest of 
its summit, we can congratulate Profes 
sor David and his party, wha, in con- 
nection with thie expedition, scaled 
Moant Erebus (13:220) and brought ire 
teresting reports froin its ancient crater. 


We oote that a Fritish expedition is ew 
letre ftted out to explore these momntaime. 

First Crossing of Spitsbergen, Siar WMT. 
Canway. Lombon, Dent & Ca,, 1897. 

t Nature, March 25, 190. 
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HItSh ASCENTS 


Having preserited a rough sketch of 
the worlil-witke Held, let was seck to fur 


nish somewhat anore tn detail aw register 


of the jtalile ascertts accomplished in 
there difitrent Teéprits, keeping ao far as 
may be tothe chronological order of 
Hier exploration, and endeavormg to 
nny ag credit, GH not. always, by 
reason of the embarrassing wealth of 
materia, to indiwidwals: at least to the 
nationiities represented, 

To the average reader, intamiline with 
the climber's crait, mere altitude is likely 
to be the tunpressive fact in a compari 
tive appreciation of the difficulty and 
(linger of mountain ascents; vet a table 
af heights I~ no means conveys atleyuate 
information upon these potmts. Aside 
from the serious hardship occasioned to 
Hearty all perseas at great. altitudes, ap- 
parently hy the diminished quantity of 
axveen, even the loftiest summits might 
prove af comparatively eisy peress, ance 
the base were reached, Jndging from 
its outline and snows, «3 shown in Signor 
Sella’s telephotographic view of the prak 
from the Chonjerm, Pass, Mount Eever- 
eet itech would be set down ae an easy 
menntain: that is, as offering mo serious 
technical difficulties to the skilled 
climtwr. Mont Blane was first climbed 
by ati untrained Chamenix pessant, alone, 
in i two dave’ trip. For difficulty and 
danger, this monarch of the Alps is far 
surpassed by tiny lesser peaks—nay. by 
several of the agwiilrs (needles) of its 
own neyghhorhowd—the Blaitiere, Grands 
Charmoz, Dru, Grépon,:and Dames An- 
giaiece; yet these crags are only from 
(1.300 te t2,900 feet high, with their 
hases high up on the outreaching spurs 
of the great white motrtain. 

It was as late a3 (D1, seven years 
after his remarkable campaign tn which 
he had accomplished in ane month eight* 


*Aieoiiie ite Motte Cora, Algeiilte ches 
Charo: (ttang), Pett Dry (1229s), Aigoille 
de Grepon (rae), Dent Blanche Ser bra 
Zinal Rethornm (1.0856). two pooks of Monte 
Rosa Crsary ate) ta065). ond the most) diffi- 
cult of the ascents of the Matterhorn (1.783), 
that aver the Amutt aréte. 
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THE WORLD'S HIGHEST ALTITUDES 


of the most (ifficnit climbing feats of the: 


Alps, four years after tis conmpiest of 
Mount Saint Bliss, and the year follow- 
ing his notable suceess in securing the 
“Porthest North” for his polur expedi- 
tion. that Price Luigi of Savoy mile 
the first ascent of the sceond in height of 
the Dares Arnrlaises and christened it 
“Yolanda Poak.” later he made the 
first nscent of the Aigwille Sans Non. 
It was with climbs of this type im mind 
that the historiagrapher of the Alaskan 
expedition could say concerning thik as- 
cent Of Mount Saint Elias, whose com- 
quest required nearly forty days’ journey 
over glaviers and neve nearly the entire 
ilistance from the shore of an inhorpt- 
table. sca to the altituile oF 18100 fect, 
that “if the winning of Saint Elias dinly 
meant the ascent of the terminal cone 
itanizht he axnpared svith many 
of the easier climbs in our awn Alps.” 
In determining, then, from a consider- 
ation of handehip and sacritice, what 
comparative credit shall be accarded to 
those who bring to us the knowledge of 
the world’s mysterinads lights, we must 
consider Hot enly the inherent difficulties 
attercd by the type of mountain ascenied, 
but ite remoteness from civilization, the 
character of the country to be traversed 
in reaching its base; the height of srow- 
line: the climate, whether temperate or 
ifferding such contrast= ws those reported 
by Doctor and Mrs Workman on the 
oceasion of their recent climbing (1900) 
in the Non Kin Himalayas, where, at 
an altitude of over 21,300 feet, the mer- 
etry in the tube of the solar thermometer 
fell fram 193 F. to 4 degrees below 
zero within fifteen hours, of amid stich 
eqmfortiess surroundings as those of 
Deetort Cook and his single companion, 
passing the last aleht of their four days 
ascent of Mount McKinley in a cavity 
etirnped ont in the steep snow slope, with 
a thermemetric reading of 1r* ‘below 
zero. "Then there are such dangers a: the 
riske from Ssavame or idisnosm] natives, 
a= in some of the vallevs of the Caucasus 
and hevend the Enelish sphere of mfln- 
ence in the Uimalavas, or insidious fever 
and the deadly “sleeping sickness” of the 
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furests of Equatorial Africa, to say mcth- 
ing of the vexations problems: arising 
irom the necessities of transportition! of 
supplies by undisciplined porters. ‘Con 


“sidering these things, even the ascents of 





Very lott Smite Wat look clown Lipnott 
considerable towns, affording many “crest 


ture comfcrts,” that He nestled at. their 
already lofty bases, and where vicariously 
panting mules inmy bear ane comfortably 
to the soaring snow-Hne, seem to call tor 
a less strenuous type of explorer, This 
we set down, tot that we esteem sath 
laters less, bug the others more. 

To one who has kept in touch with the 
increasing: volume ‘of alpine literature 
curing the post three decades, tt has been 
interesting to note in bow brief a tire 
strange and outlandish names come to 
have a familiar sound ancl aciyutre the 
power io summon hefere the mental 
visit sotne siperh “mountain: majesty.” 
This latter satisfaction is due ito the por- 
tunate circumstances that the developement 
of phetography and the modern arts. of 
reproduction from photographs occurred 
enincidently with. this entrance of man 
tipon new and glorious scenes. Hence 
the tggnificent iinstrations, that epenic 
far more eloquently than any harnan pen, 
which make manv of the voluminous 
works thit describe the newly visited te- 
gions works of the highest art, 

THE CAUCASUS 

All thts is particularly true of the Can- 
casus. ‘To Etbruz and Kashek, which 
attiimied our earlier total of local ninven- 
clature, ‘there was suildenly added the 
names of a whole series of supremels 
heautiful wlacier-bearing peaks: Dychtan 
Hor se, }, Shkara (17.098), Koshtantan 
(16.88), Janga (16.3560), Tetnald 
(15,918), Ushba (1s.qoo). and Adar 
iKhokh (15.244). These are the gionts 
af the central group, “Mr Freshfielil tells 
us that “ina space some ten miles syiare 
. are to be found not less than 
twenty iistinet summits of over 14,000 
fect.” And the chief. of thea were 
climbed between the years TRy-1R95 by 
Enetish, Hungarian, and German al- 
pinists, . 


ot) THE NATIONAL 

same of the names of the victors recur 
sev Limes: in the annals of contest. 
We have sand the pioncens of 1854, 
members of the Alpine Clik. 
that party, returned with F.C. Grove 


and others ofahe club in, 1874. and seated 


with then the western, slightly. higher, 
of the twin domes of Tlbrix | HR FO), 
ibe: ita fellow an easy micuntiin, Dechy, 
a Mungarian alpinist and oxpert pihetor- 
rapher, came first in 1884, then in the 
three follwing vears, devoting his efforts 


tather to the gluciers ancl passes than to 


the high suminits, am) precuring the re- 
irtarkatile views that adorn hix recently 
published volumes." 


(15.032). “They both retirmed in 1888 
with Fox added to their party. J. fortu- 
nate indispoesition detained Dent, white 
Fox and Denkin went on to clin 
Dongosorin (hsa7). atl thei te. at 
tack the strangholl of Keshtantau. Here 
they and their gukle perished ; just hew 
we shall never mow. To solve the sid 
mistery Dont returned a year later with 
Freehfield, H. Wooley, the present presi- 
dent of the Alpine Clib;-and others and 
funnel high wp on the grand peak the last 
wouac oftheir low associates, Wooley 
succeeded in scaly the fateful amit. 
It wasn 1889 and 1&0 that Signor Sella 
mathe his: visits, combining, hike Desh, 
photopraphy with eineaion. vet “as- 
cending more peaks, andl securing that 
super collection of views Later weed in 
eolaboration with Mr Freshfield. 
Deowhtless ithe. nest impressive of all 
the Caneasian giants in its aspire 
grandeur ts the dovble-towered UUshba, 
«9 stationed on the watershed of two eon- 
tinents that one of its peaks is in Europe, 
the other in Asta. The former was 
climbed in, 1888 by Mr Cockin (A. C.), 
who that same vear vanquished Shkara 
am] fanga, and later, in Son, Addai 
Rhokh and two nither high peaks, in 1893 
vot others, hut in. (895 was foiled in Tis 
attempt on the southern tower of Ushha. 
This was secured in 13, after a repulse 
*Kavknend,9 vole, Be ray TD. Riemer, 1905. 
+ The 


Exploration af the Cantasus, 2 vols. 
Amott, Londim & New York, 1890, 
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that nearly cost hint his tife, by Herr A. 
Schulze with others.* 

Germyy was als represented as early 
as 0890 by Werte Purtercheller and 
Merebacher, of wham the former hud 
climbed Kilimanjaro in a88F, and the 
latter was ty «distinguish himself as a 
ploncer in the Tian-Shan Mountains, 


NEW ZEALAND ALPS 

lithe keen interest that had attended 
the continned revelations from this seri- 
ailjieent remon of the Caucasus was be- 
ening to wane at the end of ithe 
eightics, mew matter canie pouring in 
Trin various quarters to whet the appe- 
tite for alpine graindears, The Rev. WS. 
Greem (A. C) had visited New Zea. 


dan in 1883+ and ascended Mouny Cook 


(\crangi), which attains an altitude of 
3.340 feet. A. pionter there at the an- 
tipodes,-stinulating the ambition of the 
Voting men: oF that new country and ex- 
cube other ernulation nearer heme, he 

¥ directed his steps to the freshly 
opened metintain region of Pritish Co- 
lnmbia, and here, too, becanie the fore 
runner of a new genoration of alpinists, 
bringing wut the first mountaineering: 
book for this new Switzerland 
A New Zealand Alpine Club was: 
formed in 18or, aml nop ony its awn 
periodical tut also the pages of the 

Alpine Journal hove since brocsit out 
numero articles descriptive of the noble 
scenery and stirring adventures among 


these Southern Alps. OCW its members 


one of the Most active has heen Mr G. E. 
sige eth author of “With Ase and 
Rope in the New Zealand Alps" (Long- 
tmuns, I8or). Doubtless the most ex- 
citing of the works that deal witic this 
region fs that of Mr E. A. Fitzgernld 
(destined! Tater to be heard from in an- 


* For a Mest spiritied chiiarrngt ten, eee article 
lw W, ER. Rickmiers- “Peraonally conducted ; 
Sumnetia Int003,."” Alpine Journal, Noa 16 H 


mt The Hinh Alos of New: Zealand (Macmil- 
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ether quarter), who in 1805 made several 
brilliant ascents, including the Silverhorn, 
Seftun, and Cook: Among the episodes, 
the story of lite ship on Sefton and hate 
itty in itil: air <trpported only by the Tope 
ni the bitihds od Zurbrigeeti. lumseli hut 
insecurely placed, is one of the sort c4ul- 
culate! qo make the heart, even of the 
etn cHitnber, stand still, 

iefore tonching npon that other region 
where Green must be regarded as the 
plomeer, Jet ne ote what Was prom 
at about the same time arnong peaks that 
far combined altitude atul tnaccecssibility 
hotd-the primacy of the world, 


THLE 


The stapendiius character of thie range 
almost baffles our imagination. Aided 
by Sella’s matchless plivtograpls, we 
come to appreciate the anblimity of its 
individual peales, but bow comprehend 
their maltitile? From the Sikkim Him- 
ays, to the Karakorans, say fron 

echenjumga to WK. the air-line dis- 
tanec is approxiiately that from: Wash- 
Beds to Saint Maul, nearly all the way 

rded by these giant watch-towers. 

ve Garhwal district, with Nanda Devi 
(25,08)), Trisul (23.406), and other 
notable peaks recently come inte special 
prominence, ts about ntidwiy of these ex- 
tremes. Jt is in these three sections. that 
the princijal explorations of alpinists 
have been male 

High ascents in the interest of science 
began here comparatively early, The 
brothers Schlavintweit, Gertnan natural- 
jats, who conducted investigations ( 18s§4- 
$7), in all these regions, tnlike most 
purely scientific travelers, had hid ex- 
perience in fle first ascent fexcept by 
guides) of theGrenggipiel of Monte Rosa 
m 1851. mde bye which they attained 
here an altitude long tmstirpassed, There 
is a prestimption approaching. probaldtity 
that the late W. 1. Johnson, a survevor 
of the Government ’ ‘Fopogriphical Sirr- 
Ver, teached! in rhs a recor! that has 
never wen much exceeded (23,800 feet) 
on E61 of the Kuen Gan range. 

The more recent work. of killed alfs- 


CPL ALAYAS 





nists beran with Mr W. W, Graham's 


ais 


vinit in 1883, After two ascents to above 
22,500 feet in the Garhwal, he made his- 
famons assault on Kabru (24.005) inthe 
Sikkim oreghin, the tearest neighlior 
westerly from Kangehenjuna. His re- 

wrt af this wacentwas made atm meet 

ing of the Royal Geographical Society 
anid printed in its Proceedings.” Tt reais 
tke the story of on honest, man, anid no 
one doubts that he was ain experidticer 
climber, Received with flattering ap- 
proval at this menting, his story was 
chartly attacked! as- iniprolahle, princi. 
pally from the alisence if the customary 
ailasions to memmtain sickness: From 
that time there live existed two eampes 
with regard to Gralam’s aceomplisiinent, 
It-ammst be confessed that the competency 

af his supporters, joer! with recent test- 
MOLY, Creates a very strat preduanption 
iti his favor: 

Nine wears later (18a) Sir Martin 
Conway’ tmndertick ain expedithan po. the 
great glaciers of the Karakeram rar 
ahd in a grand tour, during which | We 
ape eighty-four days in ice and snow, 
te explored the Hispar, Mafo, and 0 
tore glaciers and! climbed, among athurs, 
Creatal (1q.400) and Moneet (24,000) 
peaks, Major Lrnee. of the Hritish 
army, who was a member of Sir Martin 
Conway’ s party. coritinued has climbing 
for several seasons thereafter in varions 
sections of the Hitrinlayas, traversing thew 
passes atid chinhingr virgin stirimits, ri 
Was amember af the purty of Doctor 
Lenpstaff in tear; of which mere 
directly. 

Tn p85 twoof Englands most fares 
nountamecrs, Mr AL F. Mummery ane 
Professor J. N. Collie, both expert crags 
men who, among other prowesses, had 
traversed ‘tlie siidacinits roite by the 
Fmutt arte to the summit of the Matter- 
horn, made an expedition to Kashmere. 
feo ving espuicially in view. the astent of 
Sanga Parhat (2hjfan), a peak not vield- 
IN in Mate, ner perhaps difficulty, ta 
any of ite few superivits in actin! altinnde: 
In their reconnnissances. they ascended 
thy Heautiful Dalmirad Peale (1q.oo0), 
and Mummery reached @ point on the 


*Vul VI. Annst. Bey 


Tek 


principal motintain over 20,000 Teet. A 
few divs later, with two mites wit 
whom be had started to sthidy another 
side of the mountainfor a niore feasible 
route, he perished in-some jnknowi man 
ter.” 

lr was in 1808 that Dector and Mrs 
WH. Workin, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetis; began the ¢eres of excursnitis 
that have placed their mates among the 
very highest ot the roll of Himalayan 
explorers. “That year they traverseil <ev- 
eral high passes: the following, they 
reached Hispar Pass and chinbed the 
Siegfried Horn (18,600). Mount Bullock: 
Workman (10,450), and Kewer Gunge 
(grcoo). In idea they explored the 
Choge-Lungma Glacier and three of its 
principal branches, climbing alsa several 
secundary peaks: in 1903 they explored 
the Hoh Loma and Soshon glaciers 10 
their sources andl made first ascents 0 
Meant Chege (2t.500) and Morunt 
Lyngma, (22.568) 7 in 160% they made the 
first exploration of the Nun Kim range, 
in which expedition Mrs Pullock-Work- 
man reached the summit of Pinnacle 
Peak (23,300); they also climbed im this 
vear Mount Nieves Penitentes (19,080) 
amt}, ¢2as77). Daring the season, of 
1908 they successfully completed “a ile 
tailed surver of the Hunsi-Nagar and 
Hispar placters. From a canip at over 
ty,o00 feet, near the Hispar Pass, ther 
climbed a “very abrupt knife-celige slant 
of aver 2.000 feet: the height of the 
mountain will probably work ent bepweet 
21,000 and 22,000 fort” 

A netahle excursion wae made tr Te) 
hy Messrs: Freshfield and Garwood and 
Signat Sella entirely aromnd the princi 
nal group of the Sikkim Himnalaras, ‘he: 
tween the Teesta and Zen rivers ot the 
east and the Kangbachen torrent ott the 
west, ctossit the Jonsong-La (20.348). 
the story of which, ihistrate| hy Sella’s 
marvelous ictires, is told be Mr Fresh- 
field iv his “Arqund Kangchenjunga” 
(Arnold, Tondon, 1903). 

“5 hing ot the Hinalasa arf other 
sdarnuis Weve liy LN Collie, Eelleteorgrte. 
Thinigias, 1902, 
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Atl finally we record the two events 
that five 4 cist nebron ti the Yesir oy, 
the jubilee sear of the Alpine Clishy the 
ascent, by De T, G. Longstaif, of Trisnl 
(23,400). in the Garhwal,. in which he 
infidle the remarkable speed-record (for 
sich) altitides | df fiooo feet i bel lies: 
and the ascent: of Wal (24,005), 4 
“onticleless cliinb” bv two Norwegians,” 
C..W_ Rubenwin and Monrad-Aas, who 
ieclain “the iiatinetpony of hear expert 
mitintatiedrs,” aml, HE we may tike thetr 
word for it, are more pleased at the fact 
that ther spent “twelve or thirteen days 
ita height of 19,300 feet and higher” 
than with Wolding the unchallenged reo- 
ord fer farthest Ty, Their highest camp 
was at 22.600 feet, the loftiest elevation 
ot whicl tri tins passel the night They 
complain but lithe: of the effects of rare- 
fied ait, anc their feat would sec to re- 


move every shade of muoprobarbility from 


the claim of the experienced Graham, 

who was accompanied in his climbs by 

one of the best Swiss guides of his day. 
IN AMERICA 

Returning now to the Western Conti- 

rent, it may be in order io say a few 


words: concerning the development of 


menntaincenng as a sport on this side of 
the Atlantic, 

That the proper temperament exists: 
liere is shown, by the popnlarity of moun-. 
tain clubs, the frst of which, the so-called 
“Moine Club" of Williamstown, Missa- 
chusetts, borrowed its name from its 
mire distingnished predecessor as early 
as 1903, only seven wears after-the fomnd- 
ing of the mother club fo ponlines in 
progeny, It,in turn, was the forerunner 
of the Appalachian Momtam Clnb 


(1876), which has at present sme 1 foo 


meters, “This society his fowriéhed m 
a regitin possessmy m0 mountains that 
ean Jay the slightest claim te alpine char- 
acteristics, tmless tH he, inthe depth of a 
ee New Englani. winter, when the 
broad-hacker! ridges of the Mount Wash- 
ington range (4.000-6,300) simulate with 
* See attele “Kabir,” by CW, Erirbectisratt, a0 
Alpine Journal (182) for-Nownmber, ree 
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their blanket of ice anc.tnow the loftier 
summits af true alpine domes, Yet better 
evidence of Gur vocation is the distine- 
tian wor by our fellow-countrtnen anid 


cuuntry women in the mest nuteworthy 
climbing. Most of these eminent climb- 


ers are enrolled in the American Alpine 
Club (1902), a society of limited mem- 
‘bership: 
The Far West, and especially the Pa- 
cite mee of our continent, offers a much 
better field: yet even here, at least in the 
United States: proper, distinctly alpine 
featiires are for the greater part absent. 
That. vigerous-secieties have arisen here 
ts net stranwe: the Sierra Club in San 
Francisco §=( 1892) and the Muzamas 
(1894) in Portland, Oregon. ‘The for- 


mer finds a gran! field for Fock chmbing: 


im the Thigh Sierra: the latter makes ex- 
hilarating and inspiring snow exctirsions 
to the summits af the extinet voleances 
of the Cascadé Range: These beatiful 
snow-covered deimes, Slinsta (L440), 
Hood (11,225). Saint Helens ( 10,000), 
Adams (12, 470), and Raaer (T4354), 
resent no serious technical difhenities, as 
mav be judged from the fact that large 
parties of thirty to forty, of both sexes, 
not infrequently make their summits. 
This, is not toe of Mount 
(1o,827), which a selected party of 
Maranins founcl almost beyond their pow- 
ers jn fQop- Moteover, the first ascent 
of Rainier m 76 by General Hazard 
Stevens anil his. companion, beth tin- 
trained in. alpmism, was a. noteworthy 
climh. 

The first American work on ninuntain- 
eerme was Clarence King's finely told 


story of climbs in Califoria, nidertalen: 


in the service of the State Geological 
Suryey.* 


The story grows exciting as the hemes 


cts soine fearfully natrow arete; vet 
bolder climbs Have boen mace since, until 
nearly every dmpertant peak has heen 
ccaled, Mount Ritter (13,186) was as 
cended by John Muir im the early seven- 
ties * Mount Whitney (14,499), the high- 


_*Mountaineermg in the Sierra Nevada 
: , Oeeood & Co. 1844. New edition 


Scribners, Toot, 


tet yet heen ascended,” 


Baker 


est summit in the United States proper, 
by Benpole, Lacas, and Johnson in 1874, 
and Mount Abbott (13,700), whose “for- 
ndding summit . . & one of the 
only two great Sierra peaks which has 
(so wrote Pra- 
fessor J. N. Le Conte in, 1yo7,") was con- 
quered in to08 by that leading authority 
on the Sierra Nevada, to whose canera 
WE OWE GUT pictire of its precipitous 
tipper slopes | 

hile ascents in the Rocky Mountains, 
ait least south of Montana, lack tn inter- 
est owing to the fact that even the most 
repellent summits usually hove o very 
simple way of access, Hevertheless the 
wseent of the Grand Teton (14.860) in 
Wyoming, made by Messrs Laneford and 
Stevenson in 1872, counts among. the 
ost iotable clinibs of the early davs, anid 
there are doubtless some fine rock climbs 
vet to be niade tm the less-visited) Sang 
de Cristo Range, and perhaps in the Elk 
Mountains of Colorado. 

The volcanoes of Mexico deserve men- 
fion less for their dificulty than for their 
altitude, since Ixtaccihnatl (14,500), 
Popocatepet! (17,660), and Crizaha 
(18.240) eount mele mz the highest peaks. 
of North Ameriza. As with moet moun- 
tains of their class, the demand ic prin- 
cipally upon lungs and legs, the use of 
Tans net necessarily entering into the 
problem, and each of thie party may, wilt 
der “at his-sweet will,” There being a 
suiphur mine at the crater of Popoeate- 
pet]. ascents may he assmmed to be Sct 
what frequent. The “White Lady” of 
the more noproneunceable mame is: less 
accessite.} Tn the case of all these peaks 
it is of course difficult to say ques, primus. 





TW CANADIAN ALIS 
Tt was with the opening of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway that a true American 


Switverland was tade sccessible and a 


* Alpina Americar Nik it, The High Sierras 
of Cahferma, Pitladelphia, tay. 
wAn interceting account of a recent ascent 
tuade by Mr Charies A. Gilehret (A, A.C), of 
Philadelphia, may be foond is Aponlachia, Vol. 
x. Ascents of eran ant ear and Crizaba, by 
Ay E Douglass and W.A, Cogshall, were de- 
ecribed! in Vol. WIT! of the same journal. 


new era began for cts-Atlantic alpinism. 
Though rising Wut from 9,000 to 12,500 
feet above sea-level, the highest summits 
spring from 5,000 tu 8,000 above their 
bases, which, after all, for the climber 
ia the true criterion oi height. They bear 
extensive glaciers. with fntricate tce-talls 
and, with their manifold architecture, 


present every variety of climbing to be 


found in the Swiss Alps. Mr Green's 
visit of LSS8, to which we have telerred, 
was followed two years later by that of 
Herren EF. Huber am) C. Sifrer, af the 
Swiss Alpine Clib, Mr H.W. Topham, 
of the English clih, was alsa. on the 
sgeretrivil, Theit excursimie were conhned 


to the Selkirks. where interest frst 
eenterci! Huber and Sulzer together 


climbed Sir Denald (10.808), Sulzer 
took it Swiss Peak (10,515), and Mober 
and Topham Parity (1o.4$7) anil other 
peaks beyond the Asuikan Dass [ike 
Green, they brought so guides an de- 
nended for porters on what the eountry 
hast to Furriish. 

Two recently graduated Yale men, 5. 
E. S. Allen: and W. DBD. Wileox, then be- 
can interester! in the more easterly range 
of the Canadian Rockies, and as early as 
1903 began their series Of visits, in which 


they explored several of the less-known 


yallers, cdimbing in i90q Mount Temple 
(11,620), the ponderous and impressive 
mas« towering above Laggan. Mr Wil- 


cox is an expert photographer, and the 


beautiful results of his camera tHhietrate 
his twa books on that region.* 

Th toos a delegation of three members 
of the Appalachian Mountain Clob— 
Abbott. Fav, and Thormpsen—nimede their 
first serious attack on these peaks, cap- 
tiring Mount Hector (11.125) In the 
Rockies, andl Castoroand several mimor 
peaks in the Setkirks, reconnmitering ales 
far the ascent of Mount Lefroy (112207. 
Joined by Professor Little, in 190% they 
returned, Three of the party captired 
Mount Rogers (10,5396), and then the 
four proceeded to renew the attack on 
Lefroy, Un this atternpt the valuable life 


"Campy im the Canadian Rockies, ro6 


(Potpamn): The Rockies of Canna, roo (fd). 
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of Abbott was sicrificed. This was in 
ihe davs before the coming of expert 
eniles, 

In tqe7 an Angh+ American. party of 
hine, with the Swiss guide Peter Sarbach, 
brongeht over by the british menthers, 
made the suetessiul atcent of Lefroy, 
Tiwer divs Inter three of the corpany anil 
the guide made Victoria, (11,355), and 
come (lays therentier Mount Gordon 


(10,530). wos climbed by the entire party. 
Jn the momber were men, who hal climbed 
womany lands, anong them lProfessor 


Collie, of the ilstarred expedition to 
Nanga Parhat, In the climb of Mount 
Oordon ao nohle mountain was sighted, 
arid 22 a memorial to his Inst compation 
named Aloitnt Mummery (10,908). 
That Collie four here a repion 
mswernmng al) demands was proven by 
his repeated visits, during which he ex- 
plored a wider field) than. meceet of his con 


temporarics, ascenidlitg, among other 
penks, Athabasca (tsjo0), Freshteld 


(1oyo0), Forbes (13075), The Dome 
(11,650), Thadem Peak (11,500), and 
Marchison (Tijtoo).* Ttwas he also whe 
fret colle attention to Mount Colima 
(2.7490), the highest conquered summit 
ef the Canadian Alpe, the nneueccessful 
pool of his se@coal visit. In two of his 
expeditions he was accompanied by H, 
Wooley, of Cancasian fame. Doctor Col- 
lie’s expeditions: are interestingly tar- 
rated in thy hook atready referred to anil 
a Tater prablicaticny,4 

The vear (1907 also broogit hither the 
late Herr Jean Habel, fresh from explo- 
rations at the hase of Aconcagua, who in 
this vist discovered and reveled the 
heautics of the now well-known Yoho 
Valley, and i qo: pushed his explora- 
tins northward to the base of Mount 
Columbia: On picture of this beautiful 
pyranid te from his camera. 

Tn 18on Parker and Fay. with the 
Swies guides Hasler and Feuz, made the 
anmmit of Afleant Dawsen (1t.113), one 
of the highest of the Selkirk range: 

* This series of altitudes is approsimate 

'CHmhs and: Explorations tn the Canaitian 
Rockies, hy J. N. Collie HH. Stutteld, Long- 
THAN, 100). 
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The year 1901 saw the first of a series 
of visits from Edward Whymper, the 
conqueror of the Matterhorn and Chim- 
horazo, Though lie made no ascents af 
the first order, he was by no means idle, 
visiting many heights and some sechided 
valleys, collecting much interesting data. 
That year also brow 
time another British climber, of a very 
atrenvous type, whose appetite had only 
heen whetted by a hasty visit in 1900, 
Mr James Outram’s reeord is not Tikely 
soot to be surpassed. It ineludes for 
igor Cathedral (10.454). Assiniboine 
(1.860), Vaux (10,881), and the Chan- 
cellor (ro;r51), the last two with oom- 
pees. in biyo2, in al sige Campin, 
with only. the evide Christian Kanimann, 
he sceured the summit of Alexandra 
(pr fsoc}, Bryce (11686), Lyell C1t- 
qg0), and Columbia (12,750), and mm con 
jmetion with Collie’s party, Mount 
Forbes (82075). 

‘The principal victories of 1993 were 
wan by climbers from the United States, 
Parker and Fay sectting the south peak 
of Mount Goodsir (01,676), which as- 
certs some claim (until a more acei- 
rate mensuremett is made of Motnt 
Assiniboine) ta be the highest Canadian 
peak south of the railway, Later Par- 





ber and Fegers conquered Hungabee: 


(tiacd, Deltaform (11,225), and Bid- 
Me (10,400), three of the most forhid- 
ding peaks of the Canadian i 

In 1ho08 oir cousins beyond the bound- 
ary became impressed with the long neg: 
lect of theirs splendid opportunity and 
formed the Alpine Club of Canada, whieh 
has made a phenomenal growth under the 
presidency of A. O. Wheeler, Esq. the 
povernment topagrapher for that resi, 
who, a8 likewise his professional assdct- 
ates, has a long list of first ascents to his 
credit. 


"te TIAN SIAN RANGE 


Contemporaneously with the most 
active work in the Canadian Alps, the 
first survey was being made in a little- 
heard-of-range of pigaritic snow eal 
the Tian-Shan range, in the verv heart of 
Asia—by Herr Merzbacher, whose name 


elit for the second | 


turning: point. 


ois 


we have already mentioned in connection 
with the Caucasus. Recognizing the ab- 
solute necessity of an alpine eqaupment, 
fe tock with him expert guides, and m 
the course of his explorations climbed 
several peaks between 13,000 and 17/000 
feet anc passed around the mas of 
Khan-Tengri (23,600 ¢.). As this peak 
ix almost exactly on the same parallel as 
Boston, one may judge that it towers far 
above the Tine of perperunl snow. The 
peculiarly dry powdery character of the 


snow at the higher levels rendered prog- 


rese very difficult and, dangerius, exciting 
serious donbtsas to the possibility of ever 
reaching the highest summits, 


TH ANDES 


it was in the late nineties also that 
attention was culled afresh te the Andes, 
where in 187g-80 Mr Edward Whymper 
the first to climb the Matterhorn (1865) 
and to proiiice a tne classic on moun 
tuintering, had won new fame, Miomnt 
Chimborazo (20) was. his-chicf ob- 
jective pavint, antl his confessed tative to 
Hivestigate the ¢ffect of high altitudes 
upon the human organism,  Mfombolidt in 
(So2 hal ascended to above fg,000 feet, 
jist to the place where some knowledge 
of the climber’s craft was requisite for 
further advance, A preneration later, in 
i83t, the French naturalist, Boussin- 
gault, had reached apparently the same 
Carr file making its 
preparations, accompanied by tis favor- 
ite guide, Carrel, and a Swiss porter, Mr 
Whemper betook hinself to the high 
table-land of Ecuador. In the course of 
his expedition he ascended, measured, 
and mapped not orly Chimborazo, but 
also the active volcano Cotopax {1q,01 4), 
Antigana (70,995). Cayamba (19,18), 
and several other peaks over 15,000 feet 
high. Employing his wnusual powers at 
cntieal observation in many directions 
and bringing heme data from various 
fickis, he published the results in a ne- 
table work,* which stands os an tstr- 
massed model of tts class, 


* Travel ateong the Hich Aniles of the Equa- 
tor, 2 vols, gtk Be John Murray, 1 an 
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Lofty as are these equatorial colossi, 
still wreater peaks of tindeternined leiglit 
were known to exist further south, and 
twas to these the alpinists trons aitfherernt 
lands now bevan to turn their steps. 
Here the names of EA, Mitezerald and 
Sir Martin Conway aequire) mew tis 
tinction, In 'q7 the former assaulted 
Aconcagua (2g,o80), the generally con- 
ceded culnoination of the system. ‘Thong 
personally compelled by sickness tr lesz et 
from each of his efforts to teach the-sim- 
mit, nevertheless members of tts party, 
Mr 3. Vines and the guide Zurbriggen, 


accomplished the ascent. Later Fitsger- 


ald, with companions, climbed Tuprmgath 
((an550). In kos Conway captured 
HWhimani €at,192) and made a speedy sec- 
ond ascent of Aconcagua. but-was turned 
buck on Mampu (Sotrata) when wrthin, 
as he estimated, some 250 feet of the 
euonmnit Doulifol of the correctness of 


the accepted measurement of this peak. 


(24.512 feet, according to the Bolivian 
survey), even though his own harcnetric 
determination plus lite estimate came out 
lutea few hondred feet less, he mide a 
careful tricuncnetric anrvey, which re- 
sniltedim lowering the peak to 21,700 feet | 

Meanwhile a woman of ovr own nation 
was making her practice chinbe im. the 
Swiss and Pyrolese Alps and im Mexico, 
in preparation for bold athernyits tpt 
these mich-talked-of piants of the Andes. 
First in 1903; secompatier ly two Swiss 
cildes ane n scientific assistant, she at- 
tacked Mount Sorata, but was conpelled 
to retire discornfited, Returming thie fol- 
lowing sear, this time without guides, 
andl hence compelled to take as her ccm- 
paMion a gentleman of quite limited alpine 
expcrience fotind. on the spat, she pliack- 
liv went forward and fren a camp at 
78,100 feet attained oan elevation: esti- 
trated sat “approximately 2,500 feet, 
probably within Goo or Soo feet of the 
stmt.” Recoming persunded that 
Mount Muasearan (Huasean). in Peru. 
was achmlly the highest peak of the 


Andes, to attempt this she returned to 


South America im 1906, again without 
enides and again to meet with fdlore 
Undaunted still, anc able this time to as- 
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saciite in her enterprise the ail that 
even the ioe, expert alpinists regard a4 
dispensable, she nine another at tcnprt 
In THOS, im which her long and persever- 
Inge efforts were crowoed with success, 
lt is te he regretted that she secured no 
hypeometric teading at the sunnnit of 
iasearan, which © not generally recog: 
nized as folding so prominent a place as 
Miss Peck accom: to it—estimated 
25,800-24,000 feet amt perhaps higher.” 
estructed| by Sir Martin Conway's test 
Gf Wharipe, all apnintain lovers will await 
with interest a <ecientifie determination af 
the altitude of this grad peak, mean- 
while according Miss Peck a very high 
lace among those who have attained the 
oftiest altitudes and the first prize for 
persistence and entry, 


ALASHA 


Allusion has already been made to phe 
comyuest of Aloint Saint Elias by the 
Doke of the Abruzz, which ocenrred in 
tSo7—the same year with the first ascent 
of Aconcagua. Between (886 anil 18qt 
four serious atterapts had already been 
mare tia scale this peal, with varving de 
trees of insuveess: Tis remoteness from 
civilizition in a osub-arctic waste, ‘its 
whole altitule practically above snow- 
line, mide it an inviting substitute for an 
Himalayan goal when the breaking out 
of the plarne in India turned the mind of 
the young explorer fro a proposed at- 
lempt in that section, (Less as an ascent 
difficult fer se than as a mest skillfully 
arranie! campaign, aml as a training 
school for its leader in preparation for 
the arctic expedition which shortly was 
to win for ltaly the temporary record for 
“Farthest North,” does this ascent tale 
i place arnongy the moxt important. ‘The 
story ts told so folly by Doctor De Fil- 
ippi im his interesting narrative® that it is 
unnecessary ¢yen te outline it here. We 
cannot, however, forbear to remark upon 
the graceful recoenition accorded to the 
remarkable work of Professye 1. C. Rus- 


+ _*¥ 


sell, of the University of Michizan, whi 


in 1890, and again in 18g7, though prac- 


*The Ascent of Mount Saint Elian, Weer 
minster, A. Constable & Co, tg 
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HUA ARRAS, PRR vrAs ASTES. FHA 


tically untrained! in alpinism and without 
roides, had pushed forward almost to 
within reach of the prize, Gumpang Anally 
at the high potmt where the [tolmns 
passed their last mght before sncecss 
and te whieh they later gave the name 
of Russell Col, This chinh ot iiscel] 
wou! still rank ws the mst dirine feat 
at Amenecan mountamecrimg had it net 
recently been surpassed upon a peas vet 
farther, north, 

This distinction ninst, we believe, be 
aecorded to the ascent of Mount Me 
Kinley by Dr Frederick A. Cook, ar 
Hrokivn, with a single cornponion, im 
roo. The details are this summarized 
in Appalachia, theyh the narrative ts 
oiven in full by the auther in his “To the 
Top of the Continent,” 


“A comuntain near to the Arctic Circle rising 
to an elevation of over aocoo feet, nearly 118 
entite mors above the winwsline ot Hs tegen: 
a wild and dificultly accessible region this. ap- 
araachiahte aoe pricacial rivers [ey om ery el 
eesdory for nieuntaumecring, the sicam launch, 


Tel 
af - 


4, 


ferro = 


Kiser Se Leek 


Hal enpgrmae hit: Ley 


. RLEVATION. OF AROUT TOs FART 


ard hie pack trai ober ricsttal ileabilitnes ; 
two failures te fiw w lime of ascent commpellme 
the. porty: to desiat from preeent effort. wand 
tatitamcnomt Yo the postpeiement of the enter- 
hirer fo another year: then a party of thre 
Pes a sre rine Pirpeaack, herria wer 
shale lees then entice uatht for a forteckerid | 
OPOVIEHIG, Suny, choline, atl Diaganial feel far 
hich altitudes: this reconmsance bring them 
as the anit of ad subordinate ridge, trom 
whieh om Helical rete te Veal Pecos 
dpen’ tw of the ports attempt a) neither 14 
trarmed ie aloine climbing, thoweh the teacher is 
CM peer eric | io arctic work: bo bibs they criiat, 
aru with ogee Pers eee, living mth Tien 
rican, diapensine with fire save for tea-mak 
ine. thee toil aipwaril firey Four claws, rey leei lit 
cee intr TLanqeearaiis ighoo dor the mnt where a 
lewel anace will (erat, Nea clrarariity ai cavity 
cn the dide ofa precipitous snow elope and 





erlurnng the riguirse f the arcts exilal, fifidi- 
tected wooly by their steeping hags—and the 
Pewvidence that starved the ovalatiches that 





eTrpentinitil thet attime- 


might have oeerw liebe th 
met i their 1 


it may be doubted whether the entire 
history af mountamecring aftords-a more 
rentackable story ot cl anid suiiacity 
and persistency or Of strenuons tol and 


AFRICA S MOST FAMOLS 


Phe highest sumoits, Peaks Margherita. and 





MOUNTAIN, RUWHN2ii] «= Phote by Vitturie Sette 


| Ale catitra, 1 DL ete Seen Tren ihe Booth 


rising above Lake Brjialiu, itself ta#so feet above the sea. CGtant senecics in the 


(See paws o5f-2Gy, March, 1009, Nar. Gro 
rie mac.) 


ns foreercamal, 
Alat., for a further deseription of this noted 
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endurance, though it may he admitted 
that here, asin the case of Motint Saint 
Elias antl of Kabru, there were no 


serious technical lifheutties,” 
HOWE ON! 


Almost simultanecial y with the de- 
parture of Doctor Cook's party for the 
second attack on the loiter compeer of 
Mount Saint Elias, the comyuercor of this 
peak was. setting out upon a task of 
‘greater difftealty tncer conditions almaet 
diametrically teversed—the ascent of 
Mount Ruwenzori, the snowy source of 
the Nile, rising aliicest Aeprcite the Faquater. 
Here also several previous attenypte had 
been made, both by explorers and 
alpinists. .The more successful of these 
had set. toot on the glaciers, vet none trad 
reached a point sufficiently high, or with 
weather clear enough, to overlook the 
remion and bring bathe sitisfactory bee 
graphical data. Here again careful pre- 


liminary ffrangements, adequate re 
sunirees, til perfect dhsenpiline ‘were 
crowned with a brilliant eacecss.. The 


mystery of these till recently unheard of 
niountaitis—thongh there seems little 
doubt that they are the “Alountains 
of the Moon" of Ptolemy (A. 1. 1g16)— 
has. now been completely dispelled, and 
the tap shows even mtimate details of 
their somewhat complicated topography ; 
for Ruwenzori is mot a niauntain, but a 
group of six connected mittsifs, cach 
rising in several peaks and all crowned 
with eternal snows, ‘These are fourteen 


in number, of which nine range between 


13Roo and 16815 feet, and are there- 
fore higher than Mount Plane 

Leaving the shore of the Tndian Ocean 

at Momlvisa on May 4. the party made 
the quickest possible passage through 
the feyer-hreeding country by rail and 
by steamer on Victoria Nvanza to En- 
tebbe, on its northern shore, With an 
anny ef 220 porters amd vet other attend- 
ants, they proceeded by short stages of 
fifteen miles a day to Fort Portal (at8 
miles), the capital of the Protectorate of 


* A soperh series of iTusrratinna of Ataaka’s 
mighty peaks will appent im the July mimber 


of this Magazine, 
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Uganda, the farthest outpost of civiliza- 
Hon. Rising stage by stage, no longer 
by roads but. by trails up slippery full: 
sides and over timbered ridges anil rush- 
iny sirdsris, arid strange, weird tree- 
growths,and with the wild beasts of the 
jungle seinetimes in evidence, they came 
at length to their permanent camp, Bur 
jongolo (12,350), a4 comfortless place 
under the inlwapitable shelter of an over- 
hanging cliff, distilling the ever-conicens- 
ing foes of long davs of rain. Here o 
hardier race of pegro porters, took the 
lace of those from the lowlands. From 
ere the numerous excursions set out. 
Of the eighteen swmmits of the «ix 
masts that form Rowenzori fourteen, 
incliding all the highest oties, were a= 
ectided by the Duke of the Abraza and 
his guides, followed later by the smalier 
parties itt several instances. Vi ittario 
Sella made nine ascents of six summits, 
and peeennes the superh serics of phot 
graphs which make the pttote) marra- 
tive® one of the most beatiful of recent 
alpinistic contnbutions to gearaphic lit- 
erature. The <ix massifs were named for 
leading African explorers, the mame of 
Stanley being riven to the one bearing 
the highest peas, On Stanley there are 
five sunimits, to the two loftiest of which 
were given the royal names of Margherita 
and Alesandra. A larre amotnt of daty 
with regard to topography, geology, min- 
emlogy, meteorology, and botany was 
collected and forms a compendions ap- 
pendix to the story, This brilliant casi- 
pmign reqiired four months for ite exe- 
cution, amd thoneh the fever conpelled 
the dropping out of one of the party at 
Mombasa and detained Captain Cagni 
for two weeks at Entebbe, so far as a 
pears no life was sacrificed during the 
expedition. 
ALTINE 
Tadecil, in this story of the world’s 
mieist notable ascents, conducted largely 
in inaccessible regions: and under ¢xtra- 
ordinary: contlitions, we have had ocen- 
sion in but three mstances to alinide to 
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THE FEROGLI WOT 


This refine affords a aiperh view of 





fatal accidents. In yiew of the pititu 
and mortifying list of fatalities annnally 
occurring in the Alps. this comparative 
MnTruTuLy suge@estive While the mrt 
ckallfial mountaineers niav meet with ute 
foresicen Ar) dopredictnite iimaster, it 43 
mot this class whieh neually furnishes the 
victime Again these larger enterprises 
are undertaken with deliberation and 
carried out with judgement. Tine i# an 
mpcrtant facharand generously allowed ; 
hence the dread of today's failore does 
not dikturh serenity nor stimulate to rash- 
ness. Athletic force are. not 
attempted, though, after dwe weighing 
ai rks, seriuus difficulties are met anc 
oOVvercune. 

The comeitions; therefore, are gute 
differnt from these which attended two 
of the most notable of accidents, that of 
Mr Whynipet's party in the first ascent 
ef the Matterporn, in 1855, and the ter- 
rible one on the Dent Blanche, in 1899. 


repry oe 





(745 FEET), 


‘rehiiti 


isi 2 | ihe i 
{tEHNESE CNERLAND 


fm Fea 


the Schreckluirvr, Wetterhorn, ete, 


in the. former the party, already too 
ve for safety, contained a novice, 
whose mnnecessary ship ata critical mo 


! 
tn 


ment on the descent hurled the chief 
etide from his footing and dragged two 
others after them to their death, Tite 
breaking of the rome alome caved Mit 


Wihivnyper anid his two gides. 

ln tie cot thet rae, a notably rash 
climber with skilled companions was o> 
eending one of the most difhealt moun- 
fas bry ite most dificult (west) arete. 
Standing supported wpun an ice-axe hell 
by thee below him, shortly below the 
summit, the chief guide sinpped, fell, anid 
raged fown to death thre others 
The rope, made tast ahout a rock above 
the last man, broke, leaving him alone to 
make the perilous traverse over the sum- 
mit and to siftera thousand deaths m the 
uwiul two days and nights that elapsed 
ere he dragged himeeli at length, ex- 
hateted and famished, to a place of 
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An episede in one of the most differ!t climbs among. the Chamonix Aisles. First ascemfed 
im TRS by AL PF. Alooinery 
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A conout rock needle, p20 feet Nigh, apparently difficult, vet “gecessihle by a rough scrambile 
of fen minutes 
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safety—perhaps one of the most harrow- 
ing of all these tales of horror. 
COUSCLUSION 

We have scheduled rather than mar- 
fated the most notable of the new. ascerits 
of the |ast half century, Many have 
heen the conmpoered peaks, ancl in several 
regions few Of the first order have been 
left anechmbed, dy others there still re- 
tains an enbarrassment of riches, as 
particularly im the great Asiatic field. 
Fven as we write these lines. the Duke 
of the Abrixz, with he enrlier- com- 
panions, Sella, De Filippi, and the guide, 
Brochere!, who was with Dr Langstaft on 
Trisil, are en route for Kashmere with 
Mount Gocwin-Austen, K. (28.250), as 
their goel—the sreond tahest measured 
peak on cur globe, Not underestimating 
the difficulty of surpassing present rec- 
ors, they are making this their en- 
deavor, and their many well-wishers on 
both sides of the Atlantic are comfitlent 
that all that carefol preparatory stoidy, 
pertect eqaitprient, iad resohute wills can 
accomplish will surely be performed. 
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Gh nt own continent many prices still 
remam to be won, Im the Canadian 
Rockies, Mount Robson (13,700 feet), 
presumably the highest of the range, 
heckons trom afar in its waortherh seclu- 
ston; nearer at hind the boli nerth tower 
of Seunt Goodsie will donhtless prove 
as fine a climb as its vinquishel com 
fHinion, while for those who will brave 
the untraveled tangle of a dense primeval 
forest the liftiest penks of the Selliirks 
ate waite And how comes it thimt 
these superb southern outposts of the 
Alaskan range, Fairweather (15.900), 
Crillon (15,900), and La Perouse 
(11,300), have never so much as been 
attempted, though the tide of summer 
travel brings hundreds annually within 
sight of their proud fastmesses? [t is 
Joubtfiul whether Mount Locan, with its 
adder] thensands of feet in. altitude, 
would after a mdére spotting climb than 
these glorious peaks It is clear. that 
Amencnn pipmist= have mo need to seek 
upon other continents a field for ex- 
hilarating climbing or fruitful explora- 
tion, ; 


A WONDERLAND OF GLACIERS AND SNOW 


By Mitwor Roserrs, Universtry or Wasninctos, SEATTLE 


WOVE Eiitor of the National Geo- 
praphic Society recently asked 

a | the members to name those 
articles in the Inst volume of the Soeci- 
ety's Magazine which seemed most inter- 
esting. Opinions on sich a question 
naturally weld differ widely, bot it 
mist be admitted that in the remarkable 
array oof subjects treated some of the 
most striking articles consisted of ile 
trated deseriptions of snow-clad tment 
tains and polar regions. The remote- 
ness of these ecenes may add to their 
charm, but it also lessens our chances of 
ever seeing them: The Monnt Kainicr 
National Parl, a wonderland of glaciers 


ind snow in our own conritry, §5 so easily 
reached in sintmer that it is bécoming 
fairly well known to travelers; A recent 
visit to the park made by the writer and 
a party of friends has shown that the 
slopes of Mount Rainier may be reached 
even in winter. without discomfort. 

The Mount Rainier National Park, of 
324 5(are miles area, inchides the sym- 
thetrical, grlacier-clad slopes of the moun- 
tin amd a bread belt of magnificent for- 
est land around its base* In 1884 Pro- 
. “Glaciers of Mount Rainier, by Trrael Cook 
Reese), With o papercin The Rocks of Mott 
Rainier, by George Otis Smith rh Amnaal 
Report, U.S. Geological Soryey, port TT, pages 
apo-ain, dlestrated, | 


HERLAND OF GLACIERS AND ENOW ah | 
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fessor Airtel, the geologist, and ; 
James Brvee wrote of Patio: 

“The peak itself te ae noble a misnn- 
tnin as We hive ever seen in it® lines and 
Structure, The combrmnation af 
ice scenery with worulland scenery of the 
grandest type ic to be found nowhere in 
the Ohl World. unless it he in the Hima- 
lavas, and, so far as we know, nowhere 
else on the American’ Continent.” 

The altitude of ERatmier has. been re- 
ported between 14,304 Teet? aimel 14.520 


fect, placing it either first or second 
: 1 a 1 fi 

among the peaks m the United States 

A. difference of a. tew  teet, 


proper 
by accu- 





which can be determined onky 
rate measurement, 1s of sligznt mipor- 
tance to the ordinary observer. The 


neteworthy facts are that Ratner stands 
absolutely alone, ts stweclad throughout 
the vear, and may le see) in its entirety 
fram sea-level at distances of forty to 
one hondred miles ta the westward 


* Thad, page 412 

i Mount Hainer, Mount Shasta, ond Alqunt 
Whiter ut tlie for Meteorological Gliserva 

tions, by Alexander G. MeAdm Sierra Cah 
Bulletin, Vol. Vi, No. 1, Jomoary, 190), page 
sta. Muostratel San Francieco, Cal, (See 


ther articles in this mamber.| 


tLInNGa TU 


Cor) FF. Gendell 


TMisites by 


THE Skis 

The Caceade Ranee, inits north-south 
caurse across the State of Washington, 
has a general summit elevation varying 
four five to severt thousand feer, above 


which tower the volcinic penks of 
Vounts Adams. Saint Helens, Paker, 
and Rarer Glacie rs sill linger on 





| the higher peaks, as relics: of 
whieh covered the 
whole cange. Alany cirques of tormer 
ela¢iers are occupied now by. fields of 
snow ana neve of great thickness. The 

rom fall. 44 heavy throws hont the motn- 
sana, (ioe te the chilling of the warm, 
moist winds from the Pacihie. In spite 
of the glacters:and snows, the winter cli- 
mate of the C 


Caccarles i¢ mul 
The taiwan 


y statian nearest to 
Wiount Kanter National Park t 
ford, on the southwest, fity-tive 
from Ptiget Sound by the VTscomea ond 
Eastern Railway, Camping parties with 
wagons oF AutceHmi biden crys OTe irl 
from the 


early a 


rn t 
the teo-sheet once 


=] 
re 
a 


Erne 
Lei- 


Tries 


lawer country by the comity 
road pssing through Ashford, Lut pack- 
trains can be driven into the park by four 
er five other rontes, The county ros 
trom “:4hfored contimies uy the Nisqpull 
River for six miles. to the western botne- 
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ary of the park, at which point it joins 
the overnment road, The latter has a 
maximum grate of 4 per cent, anid ex- 
tends ti Paradise Park, a favorite camp- 
ing pround near timber-line, between the 
Nisqually and Parardise glaciers 

In summer the Ashford stages jun 
thirteen miles, to Longmire +. Sprinps, 
where there are two. hetels. The réad is 
open, bowever, past Nisqually (lacier 
atu! Narada Falls, several tiles farther 
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ip. uring the season of 190g 
temporary road with steeper prades 
will be completed to Camp of, the 
(Intiilh, at an altitude of 5,600 fect. 
Eventually the permanent roal will 
reach 7.000 feet, where toils will 
branch off, An amtomoabile party 
leavite Seatile or Tacoma in the 
fMoming can piteh its evening camp 
none Of the dense groves of stunted 
trees at tuner-lne in the shadow 
of the great peak, looking out upon 
the jagged pinmaches of the Tatoosh 
Range aml the vast forest wilder- 
ness to the westwaril. 

Cin March 18 cur party fournil 
tiirce feet of snow at the National 
Park Inn at Lonpmiure’s Springs. 
Cin the mormitye after our arrival # 
dere clond-bank hung a few hie 
dred feet overhead, Frequent fur 
rics Haw cywne drifting iow 
from it, now in matted bunches of 
moist flakes an inch wile, again as 
sequiraie onystils. these im turn giv. 
iy way to litte rounded pellets like 





dr sage, which hopped from bough 
to botgh down throwch the ever- 
greem. ‘(Jur skis. setticd — siletiths 


throvgh the fresh sndw, as we trailed 
up the puvernmen| roa along the 
Nisqually River, intemling ne break 
a fruit part way to Porarise Valley, 
the goal of oor tip. During the 
mitlhlay Uiaw, of snow cling 
to the wom spots att the sole of a 
certain skim the outtit. Atter many 
eyratiitis and) contortions had been 
made by its fate owner in removing 
the burden; she announced prousty, 
“My soul is ready for Paradise,” 
ni} on we “miushed™ again. 
On the trail ap the narrow valley of 
the Poradice River the snow wae found 
te be a foot deeper foreach two or three 
hundred feet of elevation enaineil. So 
quietly had the flakes fallen in the shel- 
tered waillevs that each stump and fallen 
tree wis cove Tie nlrneest LS Hee] aly: i the 
Strrreacinlinge baer ie ns some of the rine 
tieraphis show. (in the exposed ridpes, 
however, the winds bac piled huge crifts 
aver the brow of ‘every leeward ‘hope. 
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A WONDERLAND OF GLACIERS AND SNOW 


Cornices of snow overhanging the crags 
of Eagle Peak had broken off and shot 
down its precipitous northern side, oam- 
ing te rest ana ling tales slope tear the 
stream, There we reveled in ski sliling 
and jimping. Huge boulders in the talus 
beneath the seven-foot covering of snow 
ad caused hunimocka on the surface 
which served os in place of the artificial 
like-offs need in remular ski pumping. 
Two divisions af our party made the 
darent to Paradise Valley. ‘The first grip 
consisted of three met, including the wri: 
ter, We followed the general course of 
the horse-trail, hut mace frequent cut-offs 
hy erossing Parglise Kiver on the snow 
bridges ‘The anly tolsome part of the 
journey. wit at Narada Falls, where we 
were forced! to navigate our skis sidewise, 
in crab fasttion, op the steep slope Half 
a imile farther upetreum, on the second 
bridge of the government wagon rou, 
the snow measured more than two ski 
lengths in depth, at least fourteen feet, 
without a sign of driftiig: Under the 
bridge was a poul of ioperi water over- 
hong on all sides hry rounded cornices of 
eaft snow. A few inky-hethomed wells 
marked the upper conte of the stream 


for a short distance, until ct disappeared) 


entirely under the deepening load of 
sca. | | 
The Jong: open meadow in Paradise 
Valley lay like a smooth Aoor of snow, 
rising slightly until tt tierged inte the 
final slopes of Mount Rainier, The sur- 
roumling rides, datted with the tops of 
atomnter] trees, had been 40 remded anil 
smoothed by dnitting that the small 
enlohes snd hilkcks of ground were al- 
mest blotted out Constant shifting of 
the dry snow had produced a fine, pow- 
Very surface everywhere, All appear- 
anees indicated that the snow hm the oper 
meadow of Paradise Valley was nich 
deeper than ot the bridge where we hae 
measured it, ‘The differemer in location 
atid) elevation of the two localities may be 
hell acemuntable for such a ermdlition. 


Same marks which we made ona tree 


trimk at the surface level of the spnw 
will be interesting reading in summer. 


BaT 


Excellent views of Monnt Rainier anil 
its sunthern glaciers were, had on a bril- 
fant sunny day from the Ramparts. a 
long ridwe covered with standing burnt 
tiinber, extending southward from the 
mountiim A series of cascades in the 
South Tahoma Glacier catiseil the te tis 
stam? out in jagged blocks agminst the 
skyline, The surface of the Katt Cila- 
ciet was perfectly) stmanth with snow ¢x- 
copt at ite cascades. From Grbraltar 
Rock a snow banner as large as the rock 
iteeli waved! to the eastwart, 

On March 24. another cloudless dnv, 
two voung ladics of our patty, accom- 
panied by fames MeCuflough, watchman 
at the National Park fan, made a -sky trip 
to Sluiskin Falls, cotisiderably bevornd the 
prcrinny reached hy the first tty. As both 
the Jadies had ascended Raimier in sium 
mer, they could enjoy ta the utmost the 


wonderfal view of the snew-elad ratigee 


spread ont: before them, 7 

The Casvade Range in its winter garh 
is jist beginning to be appreciated. 
Hotels at several mountain resorts now 
reniain were or less open throughwut the 
winter. The great advantage of visiting 
the higher altitudes fies in the drier snoy 
vstilly found there, with only a slightly 
lower temperature. ‘The beauties of the 
toreste ail the snow-fields may be seen 
within hardehip by any visitor, while 
experienced mountanecrs have aniinited 
opportunities for climbing aid exploring 
on tripe of two or theie dave. The wri- 
tere experience, gate) through mining: 
work in various parts of the tinge at all 
ecasons, has been that only the severest 
storms or the heaviest rains make the 
Cascides tinpleasant. So far an ski sport 
is concermedl, it would be dliffientlt to imag 
ine-more perfect riding than can be har 
an the many miles of varied slopes in 
Paruiise Park. Judging by the fresh 
tracks of snowshoe rabbit, weasel, mar- 
ten, fox, wildeat, white goat, and hear 
which our patty saw ina few days. it ts 
safe to say that the Mount Raimer Na- 
honal Park offers good chances to: the 
camera-hunter. 
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THE HIGHEST POINT IN EACH STATE 


\REQUENT reference is made to 
the highest point in the various 
States of the Linited States, and 
in many instances they. are erroneous as 
to clevation and even te Ipeution, Tooks 
of ‘reference differ greatly as to the 
heights of well-lenown surmindts, and. in 
some ataies the bigs points have not 
heen nieasited. e (Government sur 
veya afford dats far many of the states, 
and the following figures, Petia by 
N. H, Darton, of the UU. S. Gedlogical 
Survey, are tainly from that source, A 
few special dete Hiinations were made by 
Mr Darton im the course of his ceological 
work in the Weet: 





Kol of Highest Allttivder tn he Statey of the 
Cleitied Stetten. 


The data are from mapa of the Lf. S.Genlogical 


Stier, unica otherwise sthtedd. 
Alabama, Che-aw-lia Mountain... 


— 2407 
Alaska, Mount McKinley,,......... 20,3000 
Arttota, San Franciseo: Peak. . oT art 
Arkansas, Morgen. Monnrsin (7)., . 22a 
California, Mntint Whitey. ... vase ESO 
Colorido, Mewrt Ethier. . Ba ie his, 
Camnectiont, Fear Mownialt. coren nee BybaS 
Deli wars >: drmantts near ers 
450+ 


THet. val Caraibi. Fort ‘Rein, Tenley anit 


Florin, near Mount Mleasaut Station gorRR 
Georgia, Brasatowir Mahl pisewarals Pasta 
Teluta, Horrilressit Peake, 2.22.2 02 78 
Hints, Chartes Mart. 4 ger 
(recttaria, near feitinnareat, it andalph ban 
lows, § miles SEL of Stiley. iia... amas 
Kanes, West bertiilaty, north of 
Arkanaye Hrver .... 4.0752 
Rentieley The Double, Harlan Ca, 4, toe 
Lavenipiatina. ainihite Th weatern par | 
juhes woo S 
Maine. ’ aitnt Katalin ‘Coent)., : 528 
Morvistil, Huckhene Mowntain.. jg00n 
Moecachireett:, Monnt Grevlock.. » A5oe. 
Michigan, Porcupine Mermtain ( Fi. zeaaL. 
Minnesota, Misqyah Hills. Coot i dons 
Mississinpt, neat Holly Sorines...., fice 
Missontt, Tom Sank Mountun... .. hens 
Montana, Granite Bask 
Nehrotka, Plats tn sw. ‘corner... er 
Nevada, Wheeler Peak... ae 


*lew Hampahire. Mrnnt Wrashingtan han 
; tao 


Mew Jervev, High Potit.....-..-)-- 

Now te peak 2 miles x. =e 
Trochan Preiik —P “i 13:06 

Stele Wowk, Mi revnrtt, Marcy. . cmp mise a 

North Carolina, Mount Mitchell. . On 


North Dakoni, south part Sojpeniact 





Ch nyrad ee nf Bellefontaine. . $00.0 
Pik 1 Pe e Fy i 
Veta ht 4 Spied i'Rog... 4700+D 
‘Ohm cmnt eivaetecieues 41295 
Bema Bing. Rid STS ita) 
Sart Carolina, ee ae Mowriain 3S: 
Santh Walketi, Larner Prokescc cess rac 
Tennessee, Monet Gaye... nee. OUR 
Texas, HE] Capitan, Gnadalutpe Mtn. 2fae 
Linas, Mian Eee. . a ereececes Lge 
Vermont, kleut Monsfioll........ bAOGC 
Virginian, Mount Regers........---- S719 
Wuaahingter, Miowtet Rainier... cies = Mes 
West Viretnia, Spruce ea . 4&0 
Wisconsli, Rib Hild?)....--+---+- iy 
Woyortine Mount Gannett, . ETS 


a, bt pec ate +, or re Nights § c. 


GB, Ss. ta aul G. & i Pew. era 

Lake Burvev: W i iather Plurean; 

Cc. W. | olfe: K. J. P. Kimball; G, Cuyat; 
RE, Kaitroal; th Xs. ie ‘Teuton. 


The highest points in Delaware are 
two roimided summits, ane a mile enst of. 
Brandywine, anil another just south of 
Centerville ign of which are slightly 
over 440 1 The The pote given mi the, 
table as iia ‘highest Maryland is int 
the narrow disputed aed iit along. the 
Wet Virginia Tine: thar to 
the fatter state the Ea point in Mary- 
land will bea 3.gq0-foot peak a mile 
northweet of the aujene foert cre, There 
is some doubt as to the highest points m 
the Central, States, notably in Michigan, 
where it is claimed that Huron Mown- 
ining, in Marquette: County, are pes 
than Vorchpine Monteith is pe 
sihle aley that there are higher ints 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin than those 


given, bit they have not been measured, 


Tn Florida the land north of Mount 
Pleasant probably is élightly higlver tina’ 
at the railroad ataljon. In Louisiana 
(he elevativn 16 atehtly more than - 
feet in Risatchie Pills, in Sabine Parish: 
in some Bills in the cputtesst comer of 
Claiborne Patish. and in some ridges in 
Vernon Parish, all im western part of the 
state, but their heights have pot been 
aecirately Merermined, 

Arkanars has two peaks of nearly the 
came altitude. Magazine Mountain, 


iF 
ned 
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BRITTANY; 


about 2.800 fect, and a peak on Fourch 
Mowntain, in the souther part of Soote 
Ciorty, which has heen iletermined os 
2,500 tect. 

The precise locitions and heights of 
the highest points in Nebraska, Okla. 
hota, Kansas, atl North Dakota have 
tot been ascertained: A high ridge north 
of Kenton, Oklahoma, rises to 4.700 feet 
or higher, The highest point in Kansas 
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SARDINE eel 


is near where the weet boundary is in- 
tersected by the (Greelev-Wallace Coimty 
line. Jts altitude is abotl 4.135 feel 

The highest point in North Dakota is 
nt Rowman County, near the waithern 
boundary on the alividle east of the Latile 
: Missouri, The highest place in Nebraska 
is on the plaine near the southwest cor- 
er of the state, where an dthtude of 
about 5,300 feet is attained. 


THE SARDINE’ 


MM. Smits 


Deriry Commimsioner, U.S. Boreav or Fistteres 


CCUPYING the laree peninstis 
at the northwestern corner of 
France—washed by the Eng- 

lish Channel amd the Hay of Hiseny—is 
a rigged country, with moped ‘inhab- 
tants, who are less French than any 
other people of the Republic. Brittany 
has mu political existence, and is. nt 
even represented on simme modern WIVALPRS, 
because it terminated its individual 
varver in the closing vears of the 
eighteenth century; but the Rretans, dif- 
fering in ancestry, language, and tem- 
peratient from their neighbors, have 
held aloof and maintained their, ractal 
charicters in ja way almost unparalleled 
in Enrepean history. Fierce wars have 
left their scars, ani the conconmitants af 
imodemn civilization have made their en- 
(ining impress on people amd comntry; 
but so much of the ancient ¢istorns arid 
landmarks has survived that Brittany 1 
still a well-marked geographical and cthh- 
nological entity and bids fair te remain 
such for many generations. 

This isolation of Hrittany from the re- 
mainder of Fronce, while at the same 
time the province is comparatively easy 
to reaeh and triverse, has for many 
vears made it a popular holiday and va- 
eation resert for Parisians and Loruebiree- 
ers, and bins attractéd the notice of reg- 
vlar travelers anid teurtsts who, having 


“dene” athe Alps, the Rhine, the Nor 
werian' fparils, the Riviers, anil the Eu- 
roypean capitals, are seeking new works 
to comyuer, Artinis of all lands have 
likewise foutid this a most agreeable filed 
for work and recreation, The popular- 
ity of the region is attested by a scare of 
nindern books of travel, sone written 
anid illustrated by clever artists, describ- 
ing the quaint charm of country and 
pepe and ‘always giving: the reader a 

en desire to-go and see for himself, 

Some years ago | was privileged to 
visit Brittany in the interest of the Bu- 
rea of Fisheries, amid the personal ob- 
servations | then made incitentally to 
the special inquiries in hand forne the 
hasis for these necessarily desultory re- 
marks. 


WHERE THE SRETONS CAME Fitiim 
The orginal name of Brittany was 
dae which was changed in conse, 
ence of extensive immigration from 
preat Britain in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The Armorican tribes formed a 
oak ef that race of which the trish, 
lighland Scotch, and Manx constitute 
one division: and the Welsh; Cornish, 
ant) Breten the other. The Celtic lan- 
wiiawe there spoken at the present time 
is divided into three of four rather: ifis- 
tinct dialects, and j¢ moderstood, if net 


*An address to the National Geographic Society, March 2, 03 
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netually weed, by a very large percentage 
of the oative popiiation. Many Of tine 
older Bretons cantiot speak French, sand 
in 102 it wae found that the brench 
language wis unknown or unused by 
7ou,oo0 of the people. The: government 
now requires the leirmng oF french by 
the young, so we may expect the racial 
disuse and final death of this, ancient 
rong ue, 

‘Laking a brief glance at the history of 


Brittany, we tay note that at a. very 
ie 
k 
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LITTLE HHETON MAITS 

remote: period this country became 
thickly ecttlerd by a cark-«kinned people 
that. starting a westward micration from 
sone part of Asis, leit monunients along 
their ronte throughout central and nerth- 
ern Farrone, and only ceased pheir warn- 
dermis when ily “1 by the sea in Sran- 


dinawia, Ireland, Great Britain, France, 
Portugal, anil Spain In prehistoric 
tines the Panis congrered thie esriv 


race; and then came the Roinan con 
quest ped the Roman occupation of Gal 
until the fourth century, wp to which 
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time the peculiar religious practi¢es of 
the abongmal race appear-to have flour- 
ished uninalested by either Ganles or 
Komiuns, 

We read that in 383 Maximilian, sm: 
in-law of Udiiviis of Ragland, and his 
nephew, Conan Menudec, went over to 
Armor and endeavored to disnlace the 
Romans. This: venture cost the lives of 
sorte 15,000 salidiers, Then Alaxiniilian 
took over a huge army and evenrially 
overcame the Romans Conan berame 
king of the country, which he called Lit- 
te Britain, or Brempene; and, making 
tis cupatil at Natites, he myited his coun- 


iryvmen, who were then very hard 
pressed by the Scots and Picts and 
Saxon, to come oyer gnmd join him. 


Mary thousands responded to this and 
subsequent invitations, and by the time 
of Conun’s death, in 41, Christianity, 
that had been introduced with the Brite 
immigrants, had heen established and 
paanisi almost abolished over a large 
part af the country. 

In the middle ages the dukes at [rit- 
tany exercised semi-roval prerogatives, 
and the people had a separate parliament 
for many years preceding the French 
Revalition, At the outbreak of that 
mementos struggle the Bretons lived tp 
to thetr reputation for conservatism anid 
femained loval te the monarchy, ant 
forcibly resisted the establishment of the 
republic long after the other parts of 
France hac accepted! the new regime. 
This singuimary chapter m the history 
of the country has been wivilly por- 
traved in Balzne’s stirring novel, “The 
Chios." 

The Britons, at first the friends and 
kitvlred of the Dretens, eventually be. 
came thetr hereditary enemies. For cen- 
tiries the Brith privateers and naval 
vessels ravared this coast, blockaded the 
harbors; bombarded the towns, landed 
fighting parties, and the Jong-continne 
and dheen-seated animesitv§ this: encen: 
(erect still abides jn this land, where 
changes in habits and customs and senti- 
nent occur very slowly. 

The present popmlation of Rrittany is 
about 3,250,000, The principal cities are 


BRITTANY: THE LAND OF THE SARDINE 


Brest, the great naval port of Prarie, 
beautifully located an one of the best 
horbors in all Europe; Rennes, in) the 
interior, brought prominently to the 
world’s notice some yenrs ago as the 
scene of Dreyitis" firet trial; and. Nantes, 
on the Loire, the largest and dre of the 
inmost interesting places in all [rittany. 
Ite chief attraction is its hoary age and 
romantic history. lt is: mented by 
Cwsat, Pliny, and other writers of their 
time, and was a city of nete long before 
Cyesur divided all Gaul inte three parts: 
In the middle ages it was one of the most 
wiluable pottessions of the semi-royal 
dukes of Britinny, and when, i 1499, 
Anne of Brittany here wedded Lanis S11 
it passedt to the crown of France, Ditr- 
ing the Revolution it was the scene of 
the mest atrocious massacres, and im 1793 
fully 30,000 men, WoOrTeH, ard children 
were here butchered. 


SUPERSTITIONS TEMPERAMENT CHF ‘TIE 


LRRETORS 


Every observant trovrler “(WIT realizes 
that the dominant note in the Breton char- 
acter ds the universal anc) inerachcuble 
belief in a higher iver, which 15 rot 
only worshipped), lot is reyarded a5. 4n- 
finencing or determining every incident 
in their daily lives. Most peculiar re- 
lirions superstitiins mre current, witch: 
craft, charms, and antidotes are believed 
ith, and Frarrace eric other crentuires ot il 
childlike imagination here have a very 
real existence to both young and old, 

All af the people are tow nominally 
Christians, but Pruidism fotrished m 
some remote sections 1s late as the seven- 
teenth centuty; and it is an interesting 
fact that the veneration accord thie 
heather deities tm the earliest centuries 
of Breton history was easily transierred 
to the Holy Family anc the Christan 
eaints when the new. religicn reached the 
country, In no other part of Europe, if 
indeed in any other part of the world, has 
Christianity absorbed so much of earher 
creeds, und it requires ry particularly 
astute observer to aApprecmite that many 
features of Breton religions practice to- 
day are relics of prehistone paganism. 


np ni 


It is easy to understand how the super- 
stitians temperament of the Hretons has 
been developed by their isolated grep 
craphical positiin and the impressive 
character of the countey, by their dis- 
tinet languase,and by their bemg broughi 
constantiy im contact with those strange 
memnlithic remains which are here more 
himiorons than anywhere else. 

A sympathetic foreigner? has given an 
admirable estimate of Drittany and tie 
Breton character that should always be 
borne in imine: 
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ITINERANT HASKET VENDOR 


“Those who would wish to see Erit- 
tany as she renily is must nat look at 
her wild amd barren plains, her ‘bleak, 
dreary motiminine, her dark and sombre 
forests, her stormy and tock-bound 
shores. anil her lonely, lovely valleys 
with the hasty glance they cast on anv 
other passing landscape, with the hard 
practical eve aticl fastidinw: tastes of 
modern travelers: they must think of her 
as the Jand that jms been consecrvted by 
the earliest feats of chivalry, perhaps the 
anly spot in the modern world thot has 
preserved tn her legends untamished the 

* Wallace-Dunlop: Wandermes in Brittatiiy, 


odd 


‘eternal youth inf phantasy.’ Here, it is 
not only ‘the spirit that haunts the last 
year's bowers, but the 4pirit of anges past, 
that looks vou inthe face. 

“The traveler nist notregard the mef- 
ancholy Hreton, alternately taciturn ani! 
ehinprent, siniply as an wolettered| ancl tin. 
rose peasant, but as a being cradled in 
duperstition, endowed! hy nature and ede- 
cation with a vivul -immgimition, with a 
deep, trae, poctical sense, with strong 
am! gloomy religious views, to whem the 
‘spirit-lawl is an ever-present, an ever- 
living reality. and who irdermiftes: lin 
eclf for his hand let on earth by a con- 
stant reference to the future joys of 
heaven,” 


AbOUT THE SiZ-OF MARYLAND 


Brittany is a small country. Its ex- 
treme Jength from north to south is only 
150 miles and its greatess width is about 
the same. The area is 13,600 square 
miles, ora fittle larger than the State of 
Marylated. | 

The peninstla has a backbone of crys 
talline rock, and the country should he 
classed a8 semi-mountainons, althongh 
there are no noteworthy elevations It 
hears a strong resemblance to the penin- 
«nia of Cornwall, the nearest land toward 
the north, but the parts away from. the 
cmst are much mferior to. Cornwall in 
fertility and attractiveness and contain 
no mineral ceposits of great value. Some 
rather extensive forests still remam, but 
the characteristic feature of the interior 
regions is the vast tracts of wild moor- 
land, marked only by melancholy stone 
MOMITIeNnts. 

The coast is much intersected and is 
the only part of France that-abounds in 
good harbors: this fact, tomether with the 
abundance of water products, has made 
the sea the dependence of a large propor- 
tion of the populatron. 

The characteristic dress of the people, 
changing as littl: as their beliefs and cus- 
toms, is practically the same in every tle- 
tnil as it was geterahims ago. Now and 
then we see a oman or woman who has 
been to Paris or Londen and affects a 
modern stvle: but the ereat mass of the 
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polation have no intention or desire to 
nilopt any newfarigied fushtons, acl it a4 
this fact that gives such a distinctive 
charm (0 city and ealuphan sights. 

For oll ordinary purposes nim] on all 
attinars cocasioms, the women dress in 
short skirts and loose waists of anime 
cheap black or dark-biue fabric, and 
usualy wear a brad white oilar and 
often a white or colores apron, White 
caps with or withont fore ore invarmbly 
wor out of doors, anil the hair ie usually 
scrupulously concealer 

In the comstwise clistricts the ciress of 
the men nenally consists of & conrse 
blouse, lociee trousers, and a flat woolen 
or cloth cap, ©in special occasions, such 
as weddings and church feetivals, thee 
men wear a shart black velvet or cloth 
jacket with large buttons, and a low- 
criwiied!, wide-rimitnie) hat with long rib 
bons hanging down leehinl. 

The dress of both men and wornen 
shows slight peculiarities depending. on 
the district of section, so that it t often 
possible fora foreigner soon to determine 
the village or town from which given per- 
sons may have come, and even afljacent 
villages will bave sieht differences in 
shape of cap, stvle of meckwear, or cut 
of skirt that are readily appreciated when 
once pointed out. There are also slight 
peculiarities of dress dependent on ocew- 
patton, 

Along the extensive coast the sea in- 
cessantly exacts a heavy hammer toll, and 
the extent of this is everywhere and on 
every deeasion manifest in the sign of 
mourning worm by the worteti—a peruly 
black cap replacing the white one, Some- 
times To met proups of women nearly 
every one of whom showed by her dress 
the recent loss of hushand, father, son, 
of brother. . 


SOME CUSTOMS OF THE PROTA 


A bride amiong the peasant and fishing 
people may be recognized by the hand- 
samely embroidere! apron andl abt 
dance of hand-made native lace on Ten 
net, skirt, and waist. 

Apropos of lace, | may state that phi- 
lanthropic people in Paris, America, and 
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elsewhere have turned their attention fo 
peccsible indtstrios for the constwise Mire 
tone tied will qet che dependent on the on- 
certain Hazan of the sea. and among 
otlior thinks thie’ have stimcested ts: the 
revival of laceanoking to give. cmpliy- 
mcr for the aioe, whom pst years 
ined ta make lace that for beanty was 
no? surpassed) in Trance; bet this adits. 
try has fallen into decay. 

The differences in the dress 0. cadults 
dependent on place of resictence and oven- 
mition are acen likewise in the clothes of 
the ¢hildren Some of the quaintest. 
drollest: hits of Innnanity imaginable are 
niet withauneng these people. 

The Tretons ‘bave ‘large families, 
witeh, as You qe well aware, i not the 
tase In other ilistricts of France at the 
present tine, The children are. neces- 
eirily much tegleeted! by thelr parents, 
whe ate thormnghiy uy eh with their 
labors during the dav. As the children 
play in the dirty teas and streets ancl on 
the itt and mid floars of their homes, 
they nittiage to acqitre and retain more 
nvkpiace! matter than anv other sorte: 
sters | ever saw, It ts said that in the 
coast towns, Where the <triyle for exit. 
mice is $6 keen and every available mo- 
ment must he occupied while the fishing 
is in progress, the children: have. their 
face and hands washed only once a week 
amt their clothes changed ever less. fre- 
quently. fam sure that your observa: 
tiaks would concur with mine and con- 
firm this report, Fut it must not be sup- 
posed that in town and country one does 


not see many attractive, well-kept 
youngsters. 


Nearly every one wears hige clumsy 
wooten shoes, which are made by hand 
its the conmntry districts. As the streets 
aml todds are hard and as the shoes are 
lonse, the people make a great clatter 
when they walk. The characteristic 
cound of the villages and towns is the 
nnble of wooden shoes, | 

The Hretens area highly moral people. 
Practically their only viee is drink, but 
that isin reality a scoure. “The sober- 
est have their day© in which they. tesnally 
eet dead drunk.” Drunkenness is par- 


ticularl: prewalent among the fishermen, 
whose hard life; together with the wnicer- 
tainties of fishing ancl the cake with 
which comparatively, large sunts are 
sometimes acquire! by a lucky strike, 


sec to indice an extraorhnary amount 


of dissipation that is made possible and 


enconraged by nimerois cheap poblic 


drinking: hoses in all the ecastwise yil- 
lares and towns: 


CHEERLESS MOISES 


The abundance of stone everywhere 
anil the scarcity of timber in many places 
have determined the building: mater) for 
most of the houses, churches, and other 
dtructires in Brittany. When for any 
reas building stone is searce or other- 
wise lacking, fe people have often fad 
recourse to the prehistoric monuments 
for their hornes and churches. 

The churches afford! most fascinating 
materia! for the study of the architect 
ail the antiquarian. Beginning with the 
eleventh century, they present a most im 
teresting record of the evolution and 
proEtns of ecclesiastical architecture. 
linge castles are rare, and in practically 
every comnuinity it is the church that & 
the most imposing stricture. 

The houses of peacants and fishermen 
are for the most part small, one-storiedd, 
with steep, thatched roof. In a few 
places | noticed the walls formed entirely 
of upright granite blocks 7 or 8 feet high. 
Windows (often without glass) are 
small, few in oumber, and not infre- 
quently aliogether lacking in the poorest 
hanes. 7 

The fldors are of dirt, which is often 
converted into mmd and remains so, and 
the interiors are tatally chilly anc. cheer- 
less, In many farnlies there ts°a com- 
mon bedroom in each honse, with a bed 


Geach corner, and it ik-no onisnal thing 


to find the same poor shared by a litter 
of pigs and perhaps severtl peats. 
Among the better class of farmers we 
find more pretentions homes, surrounded 
by substantial stone walls and) suppile- 
mented hy harns and storehouses in keep- 
ing with the residence: but even in such 
a house we may find striking evidence of 
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the simple life ted by these people—a 
general living room, with a large, oper 
freploce to provide heat ad mens for 
cookite, and in close proximity a built-in 
bil 

Wells with missive stone copings are 
Ht otthont Of the. larger country 
ar! ot these wells: steal in the 
Sanne Interesting and picturesquc 
silts rte lie Aen aS We io es the 
Sow ane then ome LIOR 
one of those interesting apen-<sdir ovens, 
tn which a hiked, anon. other tings, 
the staple fol of the peasants ane fish- 
ermmen—a coarse, black pancake made pi 
buckwheat and known as eoletty 

While a large part'of Brittany is not 
suitable for successful’ tillage, a prepen- 
derating percentage af the population 
hive necessary th) envage in some form 
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of agricuitire for ao livelihtwd. The 


cmstal reriotie are the most fertile. and 
there consilerably crops of than, herr, 
aL | crew tnd a lint 
anount af diary farining i¢ done. Many 
mats are kept for thelr rent, hair, and 
milk, av] mest of the peasant] have bees, 
lor whiell they are said to entertain deep 
TOOT. 


Cereals are 


WostT OF THE TARM WORK 15 DOSE DV THE 


Wei aes 


Meriia ps thie eeest impressive lature of 


ritral life in Wtittany i¢ the extent te 
whieh worn on girls perfarm farm 


labor that is rarely done except by men 
among the Caycasian people in our own 
coumiry., Uhe country districts of this 
province, as of other parts of France. 
have Leer ricaned and soourecdl for ren 
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for the arniy, and it has: become “abse- 
litely necessary for the women to carry 
om practically every branch of apricul- 
tural work. Ht is therefcre the rule to 
ind women, and the exception to sec 
men, cultivating the fields, harvesting the 
grains, dipeiny the potatoes; stackinir the 
hay, threshing the rye, and preparing the 
farm products for market, 

OF course, from one viewpoint, this 
condition of affairs is not anly tolerable 
but destrable, for one result is the devel: 
opment oi a sturdy, healthful race that 
wold nat exist if the women anid gris 
lived in insanitary, crowded tenements 
and spent their days in dark factories or 
sweatshops, Still, one cannat help think- 
ing: how much better it wouk! be if the 
nen were there to do the men’s work as 
we see it, aml if the women had a little 
hime to devete to the improvement of the 
rental condition of themselves and their 
children, and to ‘the amelioration of the 





numerous discomforts of their homes: 


which are cheerless in the extreme. 

Mariy of the farmingr methods gil 
nots are of the ofudest character. The 
ireshing is done with jointed flaits, jist 
a* in the tome of Ruth, and for the wine 
rowing of the grain the moet primifive 
appliances are need, One is now anil 
then sinpised) ho ccm: Late A wirihrtll 


mothe oopddh: of a graitt fell, tnt it is a 


very different stricture fhorm the whiel- 
mill of the Low Countries. Some ae 
peets af the farming, on the other Tuned, 
nnglit ¢oaily perks mister in’! Virginia or 
Pennsylvania, 1f it were not for the 

of the people and the presence of women 
on the scene doing work as laborious as 
any performed by the men. 

Inthe interior districts the carding of 
the flaxthat ts destined for their pretty 
caps and collars is deme liv the wemen 
themecelves, with the siormplest accessories : 


atl Hkewise the spinning of the yarn ior 


the fishermen's Gips, mits, anil socks is 


dine after a fashion that is hor ‘with. 


ape. 
A RAGE OF ITSIDTEMMIEN 


Fishing and) the shore indtistries con- 


nected therewith futnish a livelihood! to a 


Ee «lress: 


Hi 


very large proportion of the inhabitants. 
With only one-thirticth as many people as 
the United States, [rittany has half as 
many fishermen and one-twelfth. to ote. 
fifteenth the value of products. Tf the 
fisheries appear to receive an undue 
arhicint of attention, Dask vou to remem: 
ber that they are the mainstay of the en- 
lire coastwise population, Furthermore, 
[ had rather tatk about fishing than any 
other sulject, | | | 

The Hretot coast furnishes staple 
water products in great abundance and 
varivty, and is perhaps as highly favored 
by natitre for the suppart of important 
fisheries as any other tegion in the world, 
in no other country, with the possible ex- 
eeption. of Newfoundland, does the se- 
crs or fajlure-of the fisheries inean as 
mich tothe people. Tt is fron among 
the Breton ch vainogad that a large part of 
the best material tthe French navy anid 
merchant marine is recruited In fact, 
amine every five sailors anil acamen of 

mince, one isa native of Brittany and in 
all probability « fishenman by occupation, 
The fishermen are brave, Inirdy, huril- 
working, and competent. “Their chief de- 
howneles as fishermen arise from their 
conservatient, which sometimes veries ot 
olstinace, their fenaratioe, anid ther su 
perstition, and are imanifesied in. their 
Histinclination te adopt new methods atid 
their tendeney to attribite to ootult or 
supertatiral influences results that «de. 
pend on their own efforts or on purely 






inalitival cunses, 


The most valiuble of the fishes are the 
herring, sardine, unchovy, mackerel, and 
titiny. “The tinny is more extensively 


Caught on the Mediterranean shores of 


France than clewhere, but quite a large 
nomber of Bretorm fishermen minke a Hve- 
hood by tinny fishing. Small schooner- 
rigged vessels are employed, and the 
active, powerful, voracwns fish are se 
cures! by Aes a number of lines being 
attached to each of six or eight immense 
poles or rods that are extended over the 
sides of the vessel while the latter sails 
to and frovover the fishing grounels. 
Among  omustaceans, lobsters, lan- 
forstes, or spiny lobeters, and shrimps 
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are the mott important,  Erittany sup- 
plies France with moat of her Jobster 
and lomonstes, ‘They are caught in 
wicker trap4, which differ fromm the lob- 
eter pots used on obr New England cnst 
in having. a depressed conical shape with 
the entratiee in the top. . The lobsters, 
wrapped in wer seaweed and packed 
in cheap wicker trays or baskets, are 
shipped nlive all over France. 


A ahort time ago there was an alarming: 


scarcity of lobsters and langoustes or the 
Preton ceast, which was attributable to 
the octopus. ‘This creature appeared in 
inmmetee ninmbers on the fehing grounds, 
and not only reduced the abundance of 


idbsters there, hut enterer! the lobster 


pots and ate the lobsters that had already 
been caught. As showing the trterreln- 


tions of aquatic creatures, | might mere. 


tion that the most potent Hatirral enemy 
of the octopus is the conger cel, which 
was formerly abundant, lot has recently 
heen very scarce on the Pretiom ent, 
ewing probably to too active (fishing, 
We Pas have the interesting Tact that 
the scarcity of lohsters was in reality dye 
to. the scarcity of gels. 


THe MARIEST CF WOMEN 


Shrimps are amtong the most popular 
of the marine products, and an mmportant 
fishery is conducted for them, the little 
creatures being taken in small barrel 
shaped traps, Shrimps abound it the 
coastal waters, andl are much sought by 
women, whi wale for them wile push- 
ing 2 triarigular net alimy the prasey bet. 
tors Of bays and coves. These shrimip- 
ers mist be smong the hardicet—perhiape 
the foolhardieat—of theirsex, for] hore 
seen them working hour after hour in 
water that “reached to their watts or 
cliests and was entirely toc cold) for 
hathing. 

Franee ranks pext to the United States: 
as at) oyster-prodicing country, amd an 
important part of the orster industry & 
in Brittany. France many vears ago 
iliscoveret] a thing that some American 
States are loath te acknowledge even ( 
dav, namely, that the avster crop cannot 
be harvested for an indefmite period 


sk 


chhe 


ftom utiplanted grounds. The accept- 
ance of this idea has meant 4,900,000 
amimally to the French oystermen, 
whereas the prrsunce of the policy that 
up toa few years ago prevailed in the 
uTeat ovster rezions of our Attantic coast 
weld have absolutely obliterated the 


oyster miustry in our great sister re 


pivblic, | 

Every stitable bay and cove sand es: 
tuary on the coast of Prittany ts utilized 
foravater culture, and in 1905 there were 
aver 4,000 ovster-erowing estublishments 
in the provitec, The seed enllecting, 
tranuplanting, rearing, fatten, cte., 
are pot dene in-epen waters, but i parcs 
of claire:, which are mare or less exprocel 
at low tide; and mest of the work con- 
nected with this industry devolves on 
wornen, The outpet of these oyster 
jueres in 1OO5 wie 135,000,000 ovsters 
(tor ovsters in Frante-are sold iy, num 
her, not hy boshels). valued at neariy 
Siotiooo, Owing toa vanety of causes, 
among which are slifferences in ‘habits, 
the French ovsters are not susceptible of 
the same methods of culture a5 are ours, 
bat require peculiar treatment and atten- 
Hom, with the result that they are fiter- 
ally brought ip fo hand. sometimes bemg 
actully hanes) invliyidually as many as 
twenty tines before the crop. is finally 
gathers] for market. 


6.000 MEN ENGAGKE IN THE “op Frey 


The high-sea fisheries are very ompor- 
tant, and) are ciciniged by the Fronch 
goverutient through the payment af lib 
etal bounties. (mn the northern coast of 
irittuny son 260 vestels, corrving 
reais foooo men, ure in the card fishes 
otyoem Dngeer Bank, about leelane, and 
on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
Mostml the vessels <ai) from the port of 
Maimpel, which vou will recall as the 
hime of Leti's “Iceland Fisherman” 
The hero was a real person, who never 
fipgave Loti for having drowned him in 
the novel atid who was eventually ldst, 
ona rétorn yovage from Teeland, when 
nearly within the harbor of Painrpel, 
The annnal departire of the cod fisher- 
nen in early spring: for the far-ctistant, 
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“langerats, icy regions, whose summers 
knew oo nights” and their return in 
early autiinm are the most important 
events-in the current history of the fish- 
Ing towns, laa | | 
Another tmportant industry connected 
with the water is the yathering of sen- 
weeds. At certain seasons, after storms, 
mimense quantities of alyse are washed 
on the shores, and thousands of Breton 
fishermen, farmers; peasants, ancl labior- 
ers then abanilon their business and for 
a tine collect the alow. Thev enter the 
surf with rakes and pitehforks and make 
reat piles of the weed on shore bevond 
the reach of the waves. The alee are 
taken inland and either spread on the 
land as a fertilizer or tried and burned 
for the soda: and iodine contained in 
them. The value of the marine wepetive 
bles obtainu! on the coast of Rrittany 
has amounted to as much as $1,000,000 
In some veins, and that sum wold doubr- 
less have been lateely increased cid the 
AOVECITACHE Hee restrict He gathering to 
particular periods, im the lelief that at 


other times damage might be done to 


fishes and altimps. whose eges -and 
Voung are among the alee 

“The manifacture of sea salt tw solar 
evaporation is carned on at various 
places on the west Breton coast, hut is 
particularly extensive at Le  Crotsie, 
where from ninmerous flooded fields vast 
quantities of cructe Salt are gathered an- 
nuniy. This salt is: much nsed in the 
cod and other fisheries and for general 
domestic purposes, 


Bet the leading prodict of the waters 
of Hrittany is the sardine, This country 
has its own peculiar attractions for the 
artist. the archeologist, the Tngtist, and 
other speciaiists, and even ordinary tour- 
Ist’ are often impelled to extend ‘their 
travels thither ; but the feature which ap 
pen ls most strongly to the greatest num- 
has of Americans alfects not their o- 


thetic, artistic, or scientific tastes, hut 


their gastronomic, through the medinm 
ef the canned carding. Onher. countries 
and other parts of France produce sar- 


Sn% 


dines, ‘but the sardine par excellence 
comes Tron Brittany. 

Hirittany is the eetiter of the sarilite 
fisher\, and has.all of the mmerous es. 
fablisiment= for the canning of the fish. 
In an average season the Drittany sar- 
dine fishermen number 25,000 to za,000 
and cateh 160,009,000 > tn 150,000,000 
pounds of sardines, for whieh they re- 
ctive S1500,000 to 33,000,000, while the 
shore industries dependent on the fishery 
give employment to 20,000 other persons, 
moatiy women andl girls, So important 
is the sardine that in many communities 
in, Brittany every person is directly or 
hittirectly supperted by it, amd the fathwe 
Of the fish to cone means: ruin, starva- 
tien, and death to many people tr the 
more ekited places, 

The sardine fishery dates hack many 
veirs, ant even in the early part of the 
fifteenth century tt was (mite extensive, 
buat it attained its greatest importance as 
result of the perfecting of canning 
methods and the advent of the railroad 
m the fishing districts, 

A grent deal of unnecessary tinecer- 
tiinty aml misinformation has extated 
anid still exists with reward to the French 
sardine, [t has long been known that 
the little fish cannel in Franee is not 3 
species per ae, bot is simply the younir 
of the pilchard, which is one of the most 
valuable and abrtndunt fishes of the south 
coast of England. The minge extends 
from Sweden-to the Madeica Tslands anil 
includes. the Mediterranean Sea, ‘The 
nae “sirdine,” as voy have no doubt 
stirmised, has reference to the island of 
Sardinia, about whose shores the fish is 
aluinilant. 

Sardines are focnd cm (he coasts af 
Brittany throughout the vear: but ocetr 
in greatest ahimilance in sinner. and 
mittomn. The small fish, in demand for 
canning pores, have heen hatchee! 
from eees tail in the previous suntiner 
at a considerable distaice from the lane, 
and go in schools at or near the surface, 
As many 43 100,000 have heen taken at 
ene tine imone net from one <chool, but 
the usnal size af the schools iy not re- 
narkably large. 
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THE. PROSPERITY: GF VRITTANY DEPENDS 
ON THE SAKLUNK 


Like other free-swimming oceanic fish, 
of which the mickerel, bluefish, and her- 
ring ate conspicuous examples, the sar- 
Hine Varies in abundance from vear to 
vear, and at times has heen exceedingly 
scarce on the (French ermsts, Thus, 
fram) 1887 to 190 there was an caleeh 
scarcity. but after this four-year perio 
the fish returned in as great ninvibers as 
ever, Again, frean tooa to Loot. the sar- 
dine disappeared almost enmpletely, only 
to be follower! by a perio! of great albun- 
anee. All sorts of theories have been 
idvanced to account for these periods of 
scarcity, which appear to be comm more 
frequently than formerly and are giving 
the French government and people much 
concern, Among the cames assigned 
are overfishing, the ravages of other 
fishes and of whales, the explosion of 
submarine mines and torpedocs in the 










Freechs navil maneavers, and divine 
providence. 


le fe difficult for ua to realize what the 
failire of the sardine fishery means to 
the inhabitarite of (Mrittany, for nowhere 
itt abr country bas the fiilore ofa fishery 
produced anything like the same resulte 
ts in this little Frevh provines. Ke. 
membering that fishing is the principal 
qecupation of the piacte that the <ardine 
is the principal fish, and that the fishery 
and the catmeries tring in most of the 
money, vou may be able to appreciate 
how it ia possible in the winter Prawn 
several poor ettson= for 20,000 fishermen 


ani! Go,coo wernen atl children to be ina 


state of nctual starvaticin. wilh absolutely 
no means of helping thempelves ancl |e 
pendent on the hotmnty of the government 
nnd ptivate persons of means. The jitia- 
ble plight of the Breton fishermen and 
factory hands and their families hos been 
told again and again during the present 
generation and the harassing tale has 
ariaed the sympathy of all civilized 
comniries. | 

The fishery is conducted with omall, 
wide-beam, open boats, carrying two 
rather tall masts, each with a large, 


sunre lugger sail. The beats are pro- 
pelled also by dors, which ate of an ox- 
ceedingly chimsy type, the blade lieing 
arnul! and narrow, while the -shait is 
quare and) four inches in diameter. 
Tho length of the osirs-is extraordinary, 
averaging 33 feet, and os only ome min 
plies cach oar, we often find heavy stones 
tied on the butt in order to counteract the 
weight of the long. shaft and binde. 

In the carly days: of the fishery, nets 
were employed to surround the sclieels 
of sirdines, aod then stones were thrown 
to frighten the fish into the meshes. [n 
this way large catches were offen mare 
and the tmarkets were glutted, so the 
method came into disrepute anc is nt 
longer followed, Fishing is now done 
exclusively with gill-nets made of fine 
enttan twine; the nets are 45 yards long 


and soo meshes decp, and the comple- 


ment of cach boat is 10 nets, representing 
3 degrees of fineness, adapted for snail 
medium, ond large fish. The ticts are 
kept in position in the water hy means of 
numerous cork flonts and a few faree 
slone sinkers. , 
A peculiar thing about the nets is that 
hy meana ofan anilin they are dyed a 
bright greenish lilue. This i for the 
firpase of preserving them sia of ren- 
dering. them less: conspletots in the 
witer, When the nets are suspended 
from the niastherids te dry, they arte 
preaily to the picturesducness of the fish- 


ing boats and the whart. scenes. 


Shirdines are caught more of tess 
thraghout the yeor, lit fishing i= largety 
suspeniled froin Decernber to February, 
ant the most extensive fishing is in sim- 
mer ond ante The hests start ont 
early in the morning, 4 as to le on the 
eround wher dav lreaks The bést fish 
ing is then had, ant the boats are often 
buck to port hy Q or ro o'elpel: with full 
Careoes. 

When a beat arrives on the grounds 
the rear mast ts taken down and the craft 
is headed toward the wind, Ti there is 
no win, the sails are lowered ancl the 
boot ic rowed lv the four members of 
the crew, A net ts put overboard and ts 
slowly tower behind the boat hy means 
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of aahort line, Wher fish are abundant 
the fishermen often let one net go adrift 
when itis full of fish, trusting 1 pick if 
tp later, and put ont another net. The 
enniines are often found in a compact 
body containing hundreds of thousands 
of perhaps millions, anid the bouts will be 
conamtratal fh a coniparatively small 


aren, at tunes so close together that the. 


operation of the nets would seen almost 
impercsihle tol the charice of catehing 
fish very improbable, The-entire fleet of 
a given port, consisting of several hnim- 
dre) boats, may be ht work on one shieal 
at one time, 


SAUUINE CANNOT BE CAUGIY WITHOUT 
nAIT 


There are several features of the fish- 
ery that are dost exceptional, pot to say 
anomalous. One of these is that, not- 
withstanding the fish are caught in gill- 
nets, bait is used in large quantitjes and 
is indispensable. (In a other-net fishery 
in the world is balt so extensively em- 
floved or sa, essential to the success. 
Various things have been and still are 


employed for this purpose, bur the bait 


now in general mse is the salted eggs of 


the codfish, although anv other small eges 


will answer just as well, The reason 
cod epes are used is that they may. be ob- 
tained in immense quantities, 

The casting of the bait, on the proper 
Hse of which a great deal af the sucess 
of fishing depends, is always done by the 
captain, who stands on a ittle platform 
an the stern and, while cirecting the 
moverients of the baat and the manipue 
lation of the met, throws the bait to at- 
tract the fish to the surface an! around 
the boat. When the fish are on one side 
of the net ar the other, lis next move is 
to cast the bait in such o way o4 to carnse 
them to rush against the net and thos 
become grilled. 

Considerable skill and experience are 
required im having the net hang properly 
m the water and not heeome folded or 
wavy. Owing th ceitrents or tide; for un- 
less the net is straight or only. slightly 
nove, dt will be «cen bv the fish one 
avotder!, 


Oa7 


Wher a net contains fish ft is: hanled 
ta the buat aml the catch i removed 
hy gentle shaking or by hand. ‘The deti- 
cite fish are put in a compartment in the 
bottorn and ate handled with great care, 
so 25 to avesd cmeshiti and brotsing. 
As no ice ts used) for preservation, it t+ 
iiportant that the bonts teach) port os 
prompily as possible, and alevest jovae 
riably the fish are landled in excellent com: 
dition, and are often delivered at the 
factories within an hour or two after 
capture. 

The satdines are stught and fot 
railher close to shore, thus permitting the 
tise Of staall ents, and the landing of 
the fish a short time after captrre ts 
imetrred. Mist of the fishing is deme in- 
stile the boys and within two or three 
miles of shore, and only rarely is jt nec- 
essary to go as far as ten miles from 
lore. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SARDINE FISHING 


SEASON PEPENTE ALMOST ENTIVELY 
ON CEPTING WATT FROM NORWAY 


Another remarkable fact regarding this 
fishery is that the ficispensable bait is not 
a home product, but has tobe imported 
af great expense, and therefore this most 
valuable fishery of France is sheolately 
depenient on the fishermen of other 
countries ard its auceess 15 intimately 
related to the outcome. af fisheries for 
other species in far-listant waters. 

_ ‘The anoual consumption of cod ree for 
Tait is from 40,000 to 50,000 barrels, and 
for this the Breton fishermen pay about 
$350,000, The greater part of the bait 
comes from Norway, where for at least 
two cetittries the cod fishermen abenut the 
Lofoden Islands have been salting what 
would otherwise be a waste product atv 
delling it at Iuerative prices to the Plre- 
tons; Small quantities of this roe have 
heen contributed by Newfoundland, Hol- 
land atid the United States: hot: efforts 
to indeece the French ood fishermen in 
Newfounliand, Saint Pierre anil Mique. 
lon, Teeland and the North Sen to save 
this product have been futile, notwith- 
standing that as early as 1814 the gove 
ernment offered French fishernien ao 
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bounty of Syn barre! for roe bait pre 


pared from t sh caught by them. 

How serious dtd anomalous this con. 
dition of affairs if may be judged whet 
it is 4txted! (1) that a season of great 
abundance of sardines may find the fish 
ermen with an inndequate bait & ye 
which greatly reduces the catch an 
profits of fishing: (2) thas «hiring pe- 
rids of great scarcity of fish, when to 
even exist may be a difficult matter, the 
rz of hwit may be almost prohibitive; 

) that the PBretons orc apparently 

Shing to pay ty the Norsemen a heavy 
tribune, which doting one entire decide in 
the nincteenth century was never less 
that $32 a barrel and at times reached 
$60. 0 barrel fer ecxl roe: and (4) thea 
the Norwegian government, hy prohibit. 
ing the exportation of cod roe, conld 
min the sardine fisheries of Brittany aud 
place practically the entire populition in 
a starving condition. 

When the fishing beats begin to arrive 
the wharves, which have practically heen 
deserted, assume a very buky oppent- 
ance, aml as the arrivals increase in num- 
ber the bustle a the rlifferent classes 
of le becomes intense. ‘The forcien 
ners feel here witnesses some exceedingly 
iiteresting and picturesque —sights— 
thousands of fishermen in their coarse 
blouses and flat caps, with trousers rolled 

and their fect bare or in huge wooden 
shocs, unlotding their fish and ihe 
them to the canneries; hundreds 
wermett and. girls in their short, dark 
skirts, white cape and collars, nepotia- 
ting for aardines, receiving them from 
the fishermen, and dispatching them to 
the canneries ; sardine beats, either suited 
ar rowed, entering the harbor in groups 
or singly and cotring up to the docks, 
already sq congested that some of the 
beats must land directly on the beach; 
fish wagons going to and from the fa¢- 
tories; and a mixed crowd of merchants, 
sight-scers, artists, anil iilers. ‘The com- 
mingled noise of waves. Toots, wagons, 
and tongues is underlain by the incessint 
nittle of wooden shee on the stony pave- 
ments. 

Soon after the beats reach port the 
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ets are spread for driving, being horted) 
to the tops of the masts for this purpose 
Wher all the fleet has arrived and. the 
nets are hanging in graceful festodns, 
the view of the maze of masts; sails, and 
hlwe nets if most striking, 


PECULIAR TIViSHIN OF ‘THE EARNISGS 


[t may be a matter of some interest to 
learn something about the financial side 
OF the sardine fisherman's life. The 
prices téceived for the catch depend ori 
supply and demand and on the size ane 
quality of the fish. The fish of each hoat 
are virtually sold at auction to the bigh- 
est bidder, but there is little counber- 
bidding: as the prices offered from time 
to tite by two or three canneries dre 
adopted by the others andl accepted by 
the fishermen, Some boats always sell 
to the same cannery, and all of them, to 
a greater or less extent, deal with par- 
ticular Tactories. 

The maximum price that factory oper- 
ators cat profitably pay for sardines: is 
$5.00 per thousand, Taking an avernge 
season through, the prices received by 
the fishermen woul] be $3.50 to By 
per 1,000 for the langest sardines (many 
of which are consumed fresh}, $1.50 to 
$2.00 per 1,000 for the medium-size fish, 
and $0.50 to $1.09 per 1,000 for the 
smallest ish. 

The fishermen are not pail in cash, 
but with tickets or tokens that are re- 
deemed! weekly, The men fish on shares, 
and the apportionment of their lots is 
nt aire enough fo puzele a Phila- 
deiphia lawyer and to make expert arith. 
meticians of the entire population, To 
iiustrate: Each week the gross earnings 
of cach boat are divided inte 22 parts, or 
shares, of which 11 go to the owner of 
the boat ate equipment, 2 tu each of the 
four fishermen, 2 to the master, and 1 to 
the cook: but the muster receives a bonus 
oF 10 per cent of 2 shares; and to com- 
pensate for this the shares of eel, of the 
fur fishermen are diminished by 204 
per cimt. ‘These are the very sitiplest 
terms in which | have been able to atute 
this arrangement. 
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HRETON WASEEEWOMESN (SEE PAGE ef) Photo bem Deh MM smith 


In ordinary -seasons, beats that fish 
resulariy will earn trom Soo to $1,200, 
averaging. perhaps, S600 or y7o9, 


WOMEN DO MOST OF TITRE WORK fe TE 


CANNING FACTORIES 


itis not needful forin¢ te look inte the 
details of the sardine canning milusiry, 
but there are afew points of general m: 
terest to which we may devote a tew words. 
The constriction of the tiret canning 


eatubiishments dates from beg5, smce 





which time the growth of the busamess 
has heen uninterrupted and tapid. More 


han TOs) canneries are now i operition, 
and the outont in ordinary veara  tré- 
mendes, the pack of some of the largest 
factories being 5.000.000 hoses een 

Tactically all the work about the fac: 
done bv women and girls—at 
With ilefiness tind expdi- 
rion thet renoove the heads aod VISCCT a 


ia 


; . 
a al hel 
LeTies 


a 
COM) Wk. 





from the sardines. souk the fish in brine, 
place them in wire baskets or on wooden 
trays to drain and dry, mmmerse baskets 
and eh to boing ofl, pack the fish in 
tin boxes after cooling, insert spices of 
various kinds, then All the boses with oil, 
aca) them, and put them in vats et-boahiag 
water for two hours (to compiete cook- 
ing, soften the bones, and kill acter). 





THE CAINTAL OF THE SAHDINE LADOSTEY 


The chief eenter of the sanline indus- 
try is Concarnenn, a town of bo.0o0 peo 
ple, at whom 3,400-are sardine fishermen 
hn 7,000 are men, women, an children 
in the sardine factories. Sone if the 
canneries are operated by American citi- 
zens ancl with American capital, and rep- 
resentatives of forcien déaters in French 
sardines have their offices bere 

Concaimenu. § @ very fhicrent place 
atc tie sears of a checkered 





shows 


alia THE 


NR ETIVA re AS i 


career, It has sustained sieges, bor: 
hardments, pillame at the hands of the 
Eritish, aml wis oceupied more than 
once by these liercditary enemies of the 
Bretons, In i3s7 ett he fn 
British parriscn, all of whoitt were put 
to. cleath by the great Dapuesclin 

In modern tines the town Hae out- 
grown the wall anid teoatthat serroinded 
ioand fas spread along hajf a mile of 





it OWES 





water front. anil Ht has beeame cme of the 
most atthactive places in. Arittany fist the 
tourist and artist. No art gallery ‘is now 
i arigile fe withoot “A Randside Well in 
Concarmeat,” or “A. Street Scene in Cin. 
catniecan. rT the Sardine 


or a “Retour of 
Fishermen’ ani some of or lol arts 


SATION AL GECMOR 





AP CEC ATAGAATN EF 


Ne) co ty Sire Potrchitd 


ats have broueht back some chaning 
lt as, | believe, a fact thet no 
wither ishing toun im: the wort has, 
tireten the faeces and pares cf its poe. 
ple, been so extensively tepresented on 
Cin yas. 

Perhaps the influx af 
ie i puart at 
ATIBenCan won 
COMETH! TCE 


feelings 
= 


j a 
eer icites. 


Vnericans 15 
fact that ari 
nivel wath 

Mabriatic 


ust ta tie 
Wrote i 
Its sebthiye 
Winer to 
accept with credence all 
cies sre able to tel) abo 


(he characters therein tet the lewet titer 


Ui ina read thre 


a) lee 
lockok. ane cee 


be of A 
that the bors 


esting mt Wy were WHS t Tie tris mult 





Wires 
Ther sed] ; hin re W I wears to have heen tie 
anhelheraine i [ the: Steir 
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A LITTLE 


Filled with votive afferines from the feletnen 


PIPTERS TIL CENTURY CHURCH Tk. Clin 


Pid fia Aig WE. Sevith 


LEA TAL 


"F bits sat reeny athe anf the church aru tia baw sae cn 


the calwary.are favarite pioces for We women to gather to, gossip and knit 


At Concarneait. we may see most ot the 
Bretan fneciwstrics moc custums [To yeryv 
rood advantage. In a tmonth’s visit to 
Irittany we might profitably kpare a 
week or fen days. for sight-secing: 1 this 
town atl ite mmrcdite envircii, joel At 
the end of that time we shiuld probalds 
be laath to leave; even af Paris called 
Ta FREES’ Perch ile the cay capital wieotle 


ive few charinés of attractions saperior 
to those offered by this remote littl town 
an the tlay of biscay 

The churches of brittany ore the mag: 
nets to which every heart turism) every 
qunimunity, and i was not Ssieprising 
that in Concarmean seme of the most mm 
teresting -atghis should have centered in 
and about a plam. little chien on the 
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THE JROUD PURCHASER OF 


Water front, dating from the fifteenth 
century. Donever failed to fad a group 
of women knitting about the doors. 
Fron the Soliris near the altar is sim 
pened a large model of a full-rigged 
veseel presented by a fishermati to satisfy 
i vow wher saved from shipwreck, and 
on nails aml posts about the attr bane 
several scare of china arma, handle, ancl 
legs; abit bolf natural sive, presented 
by fishermen and others im pratitude for 
recovery from ditensr of those parts. 
Neat by ts a larewe cross, or “calynire,” 
which ts likewise a great place for Iviter- 
knitting. aod possiping, When the 





it, 


exci {or he Fi’ undatlerene of thins 
crass was: being made, in T&83, twenty 
skeletcne af men of laree size were 


foie, and it wis generally believed that 


A PATR OF WWCRODE 


Mate from Mere Foirvhilil 
WN SHOES 


they represented) Enplish saolidters wlio 
had diced in one of the mutverous attacks 
on the old! closecl town 

Market-hotses are rarely found in ‘the 
towns and vilmiees, and the business that 
is usually cone in such places ts in Jirit- 
tany conducted in the opetiar. leolatesl 
ventors may be seen with their wares fn 
the etrects at almost nny Cane; baat there 
ate certain dave when the farmers’ wives 
cor in Treen the country and are joimed 
by the merchants wives from the town, 
ital their goods af all descriptions are 
displayed on the ground. rarely in bouths, 
im a plaza, park, street set apart for 
the purpose 

| was. pwaleened. in) Concarnesad 
Te wee Satirila\ Tree he all 
of voines: and clatter of 


Cip 


early 
eTeat babe! 
WAS tf vi bent chy is 


BRITTANY: 


Cl bd a. 


innim my 


outside the hotel, and [ saw 
lal 


wWwinthiw di extrneave marker that 
ance tlic 


conte. into extence pre Vinits 
evening. Every imaginable focal prod- 


tict Wits exypiser! for sale—pottery, cul- 
lery, shoes, clothing, veretalles, grains, 
fish, cattle, poultry, ete.—pnd each 
stand or hooth was in charge of a 
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i) MARRET ! GHITTANY 


OF THE SARDIAL 
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Ftiote from Afre Canelhil 


women, The townspeople soon gatir 
ered) i larcee numbers, aid mindt ant- 
motel bargaining ond) pissip  hegran. 
This market was-contmied on Monday, 
and was participated in by a large mum- 
ber of venders, 

A peculiar round-bottcm cart is used 
hv the farmers for hauling all kinds of 


ain 


truck, but PT suspect thar the cart ts 
constmeted primariy for the acec- 
modation of barrels of cider—a product 
extensively trade in the country districts 
and-extensively consumed tn the villages 
sel Bows. 

The Breton women are very Inedtistri- 
cus and are seldom seen idle, even when 
not at their vocation, While resting at 
home, while warting about the wharves 
or farms, and even while walking along 
the streets andl roads, they may usally 
be seven busy lenitting jackets, socks, caps. 
ete, with most: nimble fingera, - 

The elderly women are particularly 
fond of imprompri lenitting bees. at 
which conversation tiever lags. The ve- 
hemetice with which they then ssect 
thetr neighbors, exchange gees, atl 
discuss Village affairs ix astonialing, anil 
the Janguave then weed is very much 
courser than is sanctioned by Parisian 
etiquette or is employed in thetr ordinary 
conversation. Favorite places foe ther 
gatherings are the sunny sie of a chiech 
aril abatt the hace of a calvary. As ene 
pisies Alor i cotntry rid ora path 
overlooking the sea, he often comes upon 
groupe OF knitting, talking women, | 

It was always a;source of wortler to 
ime to see bow scrupulously clein were 
the aps and collars of the women, and 
eitls even when they were engaged in 
the lirty work nbout the <ardine can. 
neries, and it Was likewise a sourte of 
wonder that cluring the fisting season 
they should have any time in wliuch to 
attend to their laundry work. TT do mt 
know whether in the coast towts there 
are large numbers of professional laun- 
dresses or whether each woman or girl ts 
her own lanndress ot: occasion, lint [ilo 
ow that one meets a <unprising number 
of washerwormen on the country and sul- 
urban roa and after comes tipon large 
parties Of such women at worl | 

Washing ts. done in the open, air, on 
the edges of brooks and proms, scunte- 
tities treder the cover of a shed which 
has probobly been erected by the village 
or town, litt more frequently wider the 
aky. Each woman kneels in m little three- 
aided bax mesemnhling (ie body afa child's 





wheelbarrow, onl has a5 2 w 


called. 
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piece of flat store between the box and 
the water's edge. The actual work of 
washing is allowed to-interfere bit Tittle 
with coqwersation, amd hence it often hap 
pens that one's ears rather than ones: 
eves first detect the presence wi these 
pares. In the wilil moorlands and other 
plices where other facilities are lacking 
the wathing may be earned on in niere 
ditches, the women standing in the water. 

Round the town af Concartican. are 


numerots curions [aulical remains, in- 


clnding many upright monoliths, on met- 


hirs, in a large tract of country known os 


“The Place of Grief and Mourning.” 
There are also dolinens, as the horizontal 
monument: ar pirukttate menkirs are 
Both of these words are Armori- 
can, ani the syllable miei in) each meats 
eal , ra Nenete oem 

it is hardly necessary to say that the 
Breton peasaits and fishermen regard 
these stefiee as cf sttpernatiral origin. 
and their childish wmaginations asenbe to 
them all kinds of ogenlt inilugnees. Maes 
a Treton fivherttian has sattahed the anmxt- 
ety of hie wife at his failure to appear 
mtil the mening after by relating hew, 
On his way home the night before, he sat 
iawn to rest. at the hase of a menhir, anil, 
having fallen linto o gentle shéep. he 
awoke to find that a curtons dwart had 
taken him inside the steme and kept him 
thee und) the sun reece One of the 
fishermen told me that to have this inter: 
cn expericice it was necessary for a 
inn te imbibe a certain amotnt of Hquer, 
as the dwarf oonld hardly be expected to 
uh a ton perfectly sober person. 

nthe vicinity of the village having the 
dipgrestive nume of Camac. there ts an 
area) thickly strewn with gieantic stone 
THoOMOMments in chevon lene lines.  Thie 
March and most.of the houses in Carnac 
are constrictor! af these mysterious 
stones [n the contiznoue district, nearly 
forty miles wide, doimens and menhirs 
my be met with everywhere, and one 
prostrate mani ts sixty-four feet long. 

All of the etenes were erected tn con- 
fection with Lorial and the subseement 
worship of the dead, and in this cardinal 
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A OMANTIC MENUIR 


feature of the religion of the aboriginal 
intiabitants <ime stulents have sun a 
strong and suggestive analogy to the an- 
eettor-worship of the Clyinese 

These wonderful remains of an extmnet 
civilization occur im all parts of the 
country, HHorndreds of thousands met 
have been destroved, but they still com 
stitute the characterttic feature of the 
landscape, As we stant omeip them we 
can sympathize with the igryoramt and 
superstitious peasants, who hive weaved 
curbs romances aroutid, anil who still 
perform strange nites among, these relics 
that, in their pudgment, cod have been 
erected] only by supernatital powtrs. 

The Firetots are a serious people, and 
their temperament, their environment, 
amd ther wiessitivdes have produced jitst 
2ich a solierieee of detieanor os we 
should expect Most of them diversions 
are commecte] wath their. relizion, but 
they have some pasties i which they 
engage with great spirit. 


Theta from Mre Fairchild 


The day following a religious fete is 
often dedicated th ith ind enoris’ snd 
mild disapation. ‘There may. be barrel 
races for heys, wrestling mateles for 
niet, dame forte and women, ini 
hard citter for all, The rittany dances 
ire amang the moet mlerestin msttu- 
tions of the comnicy, They are held im 
the open aitT—an a town street, ma vil- 
love suttare, on a roadside, of in a field 
in the oountry 

So danee thatl attended in a tthe vil 
lnge in the interior of Finistere was typi- 
cm, and wis. participated in’ by about 


farty men and women, all clad in the 
pecitiar gory ot the dismiet: the men 


with a ak haircloth hat with rolling 
brim areal a black velvec har!) continned 
dow ithe Tack as two long streamers, 
anil with the hlack jacket aml) 6ovest 
trimmed with black welver: the women 
with dong, beactifully  embrotderad 
aprons andl clatorte white bonnets. 
he mest celebrated and. characteristic 
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AT A ARIMON 


The hnage of the patron aaint is: entre on li platt: nicwn bis 
Hitrrcte ated fieuatiinl 


of the dances is the gavitte, whieh 1 
often paLrcpat ed in In several hundred 
people sind Tast= Tor rw hers or longer: 
Mauste for the dances th-alwave turnished 
hy a pair of mrtists, wstinliy perched on 
barrels, one playing a. bagpipe, the other a 
flageeclet. 


TH TARDEINS 


‘The other day-s critical tried at ming 
objected tu culling Brittany “The Land 


oft the Sardine” ‘brenise, as te siiel, sar- 
dines «io not live on land This: rettinaed! 
me that a Breton world ideuhted|y 


refer to lite native ctuntry be anetlier 
narie—te woottlel coll it liv the expressive 
and characteristic tenn of “The Land. of 
the Pardons.” 

The significant name of pardons is 
given to those religious. fétes which are 


is CONCAMN IAL Phetie tn 


wm fina St. Sarith 


foment went while Gress nnd 
lace Ea 4 ftir ls 


held on the dav devoted to. one of the 
ninerats saute tn the dptrict where is 
centered whe worship of that particular 
holy persenure, Some of the porchotns 
are very cebtated ond are attended by 
thousands of people, many coming irom 
betty distanees: serie ate ohserver only 17] 
ACHES Hibed district oft peirish, ‘turul 
others are confined to the worshippers at 
a particular chapel or shrine. Those who 
Is ric rete i (hese fetes CA PHACT fo fective 
lOrgivencss for pmet sins and iota prea! 
for future ones Tt is at the jparilona 
thatthe Pretene ore always-scen at their 
ltt antl frequently at their worst: tor 
the deep religious Feeling anil Solem. ox. 
creises are immediately followed by .a 
sharp reaction, ar there is a general 
viclling to the national vice of dronk- 
enness. 
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Few, ifany, among the modern French 
writers understand the Breton character 
and langitnge hetter thin Anatole Lebraz, 
one of whose works, du Pays des Par- 
duns, is devoted (o an agcount of the 
varneis pardons celebrated in Brittany. 
A: Breton himeelf, be has a keener in- 
sight into the traits of these people aril a 
deeper sympathy with their beliefs, 
habits, and <¢ustome than an outsirler 
could have. 

The pardetts tire conducted teiny jumt 
as they were centuries ago, ani) po one 
tet to the manner born Gin apnreciate 
their =f] Sigtificance to every Breton 
ninth, worst, sand child, | 

“It is, in fact, impossible to overesti- 
tate the impwirtance bi the te of the 
tie Breton of the pardon of his parish, 
for from his eartiest childlwant it is asso- 
ciated with the most silenm moments of 
his existence. As an infant, he is carried 
by his mother to the cherch or shrine 
which is the pomt of teparture of the 
procession; a5 soon as he can walk he is 
allowed to take part in the latter, amd he 
tramps happily along with his playfel- 
lows of the village, never owning to wea- 
riness, however lon the pilgrimage? and 
when he ts oli enongh he competes eo- 

erly for the honor of carrying ane of the 
tuinhers. Tt is often at a pardott that he 
falla im lave: with his dour, as he poclic- 
afly calls his sweetheart, anc it is, gener- 
ally at the dance in the open air that fol- 
lows the completion of the religious 
(ities of the day that the final words are 
spoken binding him to her for life. 

“Te ia at the next pardon after their 
hetrothal that the affianeed pair win a 
blessing on their wmien, an] itis at a 
wandon that they return thanks for the 
dvth of ther fire child, The <ailor or 
fisherman who has attended a pardon on 
the eve of a voyage feels secure from the 
perils of the deep; it is at-a marilon that 
the peasant prays for the fertility of his 
little helding: “lo the women of Brit- 
tany the annual ceremony is the one event 
of the year: the dress. to he worn at it 
occupies the thoughts of the young for 


month« beforehand, and large sums are. 
often expended! on it; whilst to the old 
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jt te a time sacred to memories of the 
past, when the spirits of thse that 
are gone seem to be preset anee more, 
anil the days of their own pirlhomd) are 
recalled, when to them, as lo their grani- 
children of today, all things seemed poe 
sible.** | | 

The pardon that is celebrated with epe- 
cial geal in the com=stwise regions is that 
of the fishermen adc sailors on Samt 
Annes day. The people from the differ- 
ent parishes aul from adjacent districts: 
assemble tm their characteristic costumes 


ancl With their sacred banners and relics. 


# " 


The procession-starts from the church 
atitl traverses the main streets, the rich 
bariners borne byvoinen and worren at the 
head: of different detachments anc the 


images of patron saints carried ona plat- 


form. by wore in Special dress: A 
prominent place inthe procession is oreu- 
piel ly those who have been saved from 


wreck and drowning, anil these are feil- 


lowed by the widows of lost sailors and 
hsheren. | 

One of the events of specin) interest 
that we may witness is the arrival of a 
party from one of the outlying islands, 
where, owing to storms, the inhabitants 
are sometimes isolated) for weeks at a 
tinte. Td ts among these insular people 
that the ancien} customs and tetiets prer- 
sist most strongly. andl it is ot} an occa- 
Hon like this that we may discover new 
features of interest in the dress, speech, 
and tranners of the [retons. 

Those who go to Frittany to find snt- 
lime or aweanepiring scenery will be dit 
appointed, for there ia none: but those 
who are satisfied with quiet sights will 





find much that is most pleasing: anil al- 


lractive. 

The waters that wash the shores of 
Mrittany are proverbially boistercirs, anil 
the Tay of Biscay in particular is Hable 
to fierce storms. The mnuch-broken cosat 
is skirted with mummy protdcting istaruls, 
which, like the mainiind, are rocky and 
itt sottee places. quite precipitens. The 
huge promentory of Finistere might 
easily pass for the sister promontory im 


Comwall, and the extremity of Finke 


* Bell's “Pictiiresque Botany.” 
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tére, Pointe dit Raz, strongly suggests 
the Land's End region an! ts prohably 
the test tiggeil part of the coast. | 
PS piss who en Joy pr ae 
hdl pedestrian aml carriage trips along 
the country roads of es a ie ie 
dull, especially if ome has enough imagi- 
nation to enable him to enter for & mo- 
ment into the lives of the diverse types 
of himanity he will see as he passes 
along, and if he remembers enough of 
Breten history and archeology to appr 
ciate their significant relations to 
scape and people. 

| public roads,some of them dating 
from the Roman conquest, are, asa rule, 
excellent. Many of them are of that 





land 





ae 


peculiar iype so common in Cormwall and 
“o comiicive to the sanguimary guernila 
warfare that hox ofteri been waged 
here—that 15, the rowtlway is separated 
from the felis and woeds on either side 
by high banks of earth or stone or both, 
overgrown with herbage and often sup- 
porting trees or drise hedges, 

To satisfy any longings one tay have 
far the antiquated—and we Americans 
are particularly prone (9 rave over an- 
clent structures and rims becatee we 


have none at hatne—one now and then 


has an opportumty to visit a feoral 
castle that was olready okt when the 
news Of the discovery of America was 
first Drought to the Dretons, | 


WHEN OUR COUNTRY IS FIFTY YEARS 
OLDER* 


By Rapuae. Zon, or rae U.S. Forrst Service 


“BN the fast analysis all material 
| wenlth, all the comforts and neces- 
sities of life, are the product of 
two clements—natute and Inbor, Tt may 
be truly sanl thet nature, or the earth, 
8 the mother of labor the father of all 
‘oducts nécessary to sustain lirnat life. 
The richness and prosperity of a coun 
try, therefore, depen) on the presence af 
natural resoutees within ite borders, such 
as witer, minerals, forests, and culti- 
vable suils-on the one hand. ane intelli- 
pent horn enery on the other to shape 
then into the tie necessary for the 
needs of trian, Of the two cletnents the 
ritiutal resatrees are indispensable, for 
m a country like the Desert of Sahara 
all human effort would be of but Httle 
aval, The growth of a nation depends, 
therefore, tipem the extent of the natural 
reeirces atul tpon the knowledge of 
how to oa then) with as litte destruc- 
thant as peossttele. 
The résources of o countey Fall tat: 
uray into three @roups—water, min- 


"Abeteacted from “The Future Use of Gand in the Utdied States,” br Raphacl Zon. 


Service Pelletics 14). 


sibility of infinite renewal is land. 


erals, and land—which represent, respect- 
wely, resources which are inexhaneti- 
ble, resotirces which are exhaustible and 
cannot be renewed antl resources which 
are exhanstible bart can be renewed. 

rt mas he questioned, indeed, whether 
natiral pesouree. Liven water, through 
the denudation of the drainage basins, 
may become itregolar in its flow, or 
through the careless disposal of refuse 
may become polluter so that it cannot 
be weed. Mines are ilhustrativms of re- 
sources which are exhaustible and not 
renewable, Gas, oll, oval, and tron once 
Pome ure Pia forever, 

OF all the nutnral resources the only 
one which contains within tteelt the pos- 
oe 
natin should therefore be most vitally 
comcerned with the conservation and im- 
provement of this resource PHhman 
control ever such natural resonirces as 
minors is Timited The only possible 
means of conservation i¢ the avonlaree 


Forest 


ar 


oF waste; but thor ultima exhanstion 
is tinhayonlable, 
forest land, however, it ik otherwise. 
Land cannot only be conserved, bot 
comitantly improved: and its viel int 


creased) While im Englim!l the tron 


ores and the ena] are: becoming. con- 
stanily hartler to get and their extiais- 
tion is threatened, the agricultural land, 


after a thousand years of cultivation, is- 


now tere prevjuctive than ever, Th 
wheat fields of England ander jitensive 
cultivation yield 30 bushels to the acre, 
while the virgw fields of America on an 
average vield [vss than 13. 

If a far-sighted national polices in the 
conservation of amtiral resoirees is ts 
ete ae fe at i egress : 
rpilationt, then toe greatest peoseitnli- 
lies he tn the ctpecticn AAT ewcloplne the 
land in all its ferms—fiecld, forest. and 
ringe—for, notwithstanding all possible 
ecomamy in the we of the non-renewpble 
resources, they: are bound to decrease as 
tne poets ae, 

THE CEES OF (CR LAND Witt CHANGE 
GREATLY 

One hundred vears ago the United 
States cast of the Mississippr River was 
ant almost unbroken forest, comprising 
something over 1,000,000 symaire titles, 
or about 700,000,000 acres. Now, after 
about a century of s¢ttlement, there are 
not more than 760,000 square miles of 
tierchantable (forest land in the eastern 
Lntted States: About 330,000 square 
milés. have heen cleared for farm tanc. 
The remainder das been culled of its 
valimble timber and devastated hy fire 
or elee turned into weeless bith land. 
With the growth of poputation and the 
greater demand for-agricuttural land, the 
ratio between farm and forest tani! will 
change still further, The forests: will 
be more and more crowded inte the 
montis and upon soils tot thin or tot 
poor for agricultiral purposes. It may 
ye safely assumed that in fiity or one 
hundred yeare the prepertion af lane 
devoted to the different jrposes will 
change almost as much as it has during 
thir past century, These changes will 
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eccur especially in the eastern part -of 
the Lined States, becanse there the for- 
est is mat confined, as fl is in the West, 
to high altitudes, where agriculture is 
generally impracticable, bo the West 
the forests, with o few exceptions, as in 
the low country around Paget Sind, 
are in the high mountains, which rise in 
the imutst of serni-arid plains, arid their 
Original area of £90,000 square miles; 
half of which Hes m the Sierra Nevada 
anid in the Cascades anid half in the 
Rockies, has changed but very little 
sinve settlement, In the West the im- 
crease of agricultural lind mitet be <c- 
cured chielly through the irrigation of 
the semi-arid bine. 

Tf we tke a lone look ahead into the 
future and try to picture to ourselves 
what will be the ultimate proportion of 
farm, forest, range, and desert in this 
country hity years from-now, in the light 
of the increasing dean for oprcnl- 
tural land and of an approsimate know!-. 
edge of the climatic eanlitions and ithe 
phvsteal properties of the different lands 
m this country, we shall get something 
hike the comlition shown in the diagram 
on page 575. 

ONE-HALF OF THE UNITED STATES WILL TE 
CULTIVATED 

The area devote! to agriculture in a 
half century, instead! of being 21 per 
cent of the total area, as it is now. will 


he nearer 50 per cent That this is not 


an avercstimate is indicated by the fact 
that during the last fifty years the im- 
prove far land im thie country has 
cilvanee from 173-000.000 acres to 


.§1 5,000,000 acres, an increase of nearly 


370 per cent. 

With more inteusive methods of eulti- 
vation larger yields will undoubtedly he 
obtained from the same area, vet the 
fica itself under agricoltaral. crops will 
have to be increased, especially if we are 
tu femain an exporting: country, 

Tn Belgitm the arable tand forms 63 
per cent of the total fand area, tn Den- 
Indrk OR in France g®. and in Germany 
47- These countries are not expdrters 
oF cereals, although their methods of 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CRONANT. CSES OF THE LANT OF NORTH AMERICA 50 TEARS 
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cultivation are highly developed, France 
js especially interesting’ a= a criterion, 
littause ‘its metheds are most mtensive 
and it is the only country that is self 
sustaining; it produces oS per eent of 
all the cereals which it consumes. There 
js little doubt that our population in the 
“pest fity years will reach at least. t50,- 
ooo,b00, or about 50 persons per sure 


mile. Whether the acreage of improved 
farm land will increase at a much faster 
rate than the population, as has been 
the cise in the past: or whether 1 will 
grow at the samie or even a slower rate 
than the population, the future alone 
ean tell: but increase it just. : 

In motintainenus Switzerland only 17 
per cent of the land is cultivated, and in 
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eweilen and Norway, situated in-an un- 
favorable climate and with a scant pop 
whiten (29 and cS persons be Pawan 
mile, respective Vy the Proport 3] of 
arable fand is BF per cent and © pet 
cent, respectively a 


OUCH NATURAL HASCES WILL WEMAIN THT 
SAAT Wee a 


Wikis TE VASTLY LN CREASEN 


Land chichy Valyalle fr oracine. will 
form about one-fifth of the extent of the 
United States proper This land origi 
mally lav west of the ofe hi 
ridian, in the plains: and mountain val- 
ey's, bart with. the advance of dry fa 
ing. ibs 
farther 
and third 
ut a 
neither forest mi 
Yereiation af 
fanmerly the nalttral 
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HOCMBOLDY COUNTY, CALIVORSLI 
Hons oF botialo and is-snow the ‘ofaene 
roi Of hers of cattle anil sheep 
This land] will remain. largely a natural 
range, since the aren which can be irr 
il this reclaimed foragnicultiral 
purposes, or which can even be tise 
comparatively srrall. 
Leoording te eoveTninent estimates 
the aviilable water will be sufficient to 
TRE! 71 OOO,O00 acres, OF J Ae ii Hl: 754 
othe e& region, The Reclamiution 
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Abotit 2 per cent of the total land area 
will forever. remain desert. There are 
Int few areas within the United States 
which, on adciunt of the intense heat, 
very low temperatures, alkali, or lack of 
rainfall, are unfit forthe use of mun anid 
may be truly considered desert land. 
Such land is found in, the Southwest 
about the Gulf of California, in Nevada, 
in Utah, and in Oregon in the form of 
arid basins. Ice-bound deserts.are found 
it Alaska and on the glicier-covered 
motintains, This land must, 40 long as 
the climatic conditions of the country 
continue as they are, femam unpro- 
ductive 
WILL. OUR FORESTS DF SUFTICINNT FoR OUR 

NEEDS 
The land chiefly valuable for growing 


forests will shrink to about 360,000,000. 


acres, less than one-fifth of the extent of 
the United States proper, ‘Togetlrer with 
the wood lots, which will continue to form 
part of the farm land, the total forest 
area will amount to approximately 450, 
ex),ooo acres, or a fourth of the total 
laid area. | 

Will this area be sufficient to provide a 
population af 150,000,000. peuple with 
all the tober needed for construction, 
ties; poles, pulp, anc all the various wees 
for which weed scems to be the only s1t- 
able material, and to protect the soil 
from erosion, reguiute the stream flow, 
and exert its wholesome inflience upon 
the lives of the people ? 

With the exception of those ceumtries 
which have naturally a hernied climate, 
Fike Great Britain or the Netherlands, 
the coutitries with a forest area of only 
a0 per cent or less shaw usually toca 
marked degree bad climatic conditions, 
with prolonge:l droughts. frosts, anid. al- 
ternating foods and low water, a: 2 
result of the reduced forest area, Por- 
tugal, with a forest area of only 345 per 
eent of the total: Spain, with 1f per 
cent; Greece, with Ta per cent: Turkey, 
with 2o per cent: and Italy, with 14 per 
cont, are gvicn! examples. 

While the area absolutely necessary 
for the regulation of streams and the pro- 


oid 


tectlin of soils can be determined oniyap- 
prosumately and indirectly, the area nec- 
easry Wo make a country self-sustaining 
as repards the production of timber can: 
be found with greater accuracy. If we 
tompare the experts aml imports of the 
different comtrcs with the forest area 
for every 100 inhabitants, we find that 
Countries With O2 Ueres Gr mone per 10D 
inhabitants have a ‘sirplic of exports 
over imports, while those with 85 acres 
or less have a surplus of imports over 
exports. Apparernit exceptions to this rile 
appear in the cases of Hulgarin and 
Servia, These countries, while at pres- 
ent importing more wood than they ex- 
port, possess considerable areas of forest, 
now wiaccessible, and. with the devel- 
opment of means of ci ari and the 
increased demand for lumber, they will 
im time become exporting cormiries, 

From this we may inter that i coun- 
try in order to be seli-sustuming as re- 
paris its timber supply must have an 
area of abemt too acres of forest land 
for every (oo inhabitants. The arta nec- 
etary to supply all the wood needed for 
heme consumption will vary, of course, 
with the pier capita. com=imption; and 
the too acres per too inhabitatrts mst 
be considered the minimum aren, becuse 
ik if based tp a moderate per capita 
consimiptian, such as 1s found in densely’ 
populated countries of Lurope. lke Ger- 
miainy or France, 

The same minum area for every 100. 
inhabitants wecessary to make a country 
self-sustaining can also be decduned on 
dinither way. At present Genminy im-— 
ports 353,000,000 cubic feet of word 
from abroad, To produce this arnount 
of tinber Germany would juve to pos 
sess a forest aren of 17,000,000 acres in: 
witlition i the 35,000,000 pctes mow 
available: in other words; she would 
need) 52,000.00 acres of forest in order 
to meet her own timber requirements, or 


32 acres for every too inhabitants 


Germany isan extremely pond epanipile 
with, which the provicictivity of the forests 
of all other conntrics can be compared, 
bevdiee her forests can be taken as a 
stanilard of productiveness, 


A TIMPER FAMINE NOT UNLIKELY 


Ta this country, where the per: capita 
CONsUMptiON js Sik Ties as great as 
that in Germany or France and the an- 
nual growth per acre muy be estimated 
rdughly as one-third of that in those 
countries, the forest area woul) have to 
he 1,600 acres for each too inhabitants, 





or more than twlee the present area, hn 
order to maintain the present cut. The: 
present area of 775 neres for every 100) 


Hibahitants at the present per capita con- 
sumption and annual growth per pcre 
would Ix: inguiiieient te meet our awn 
needs if there were not present a sup- 


ply of virgm timer, the accumulated! 


capital of centuries, to meet the defi- 
cency. With the exhaustion of this re- 
muining virgin supply, which can Inst 


only abut thirty Years more, there met 


came atime when not only all our ex- 
ports of timber nomst cease, but there 
will not be enough wood for heme eur. 
Sep Cie, | 

Even as it ts, the total exparis of wood 
from this country amount to dnly § per 
cent of the lumber-cot, while the surplus 
of exports over imports is only 1.8 per 
cent—an insipnificant. anwdunt. This 
shows clearly that we have practically 
ceased to he an exporting country, and 
the tendency will be more and mite 
toward becoming # woorl-mnporting 
COUTLEY. 

How shall this shortage be niet ? 

With an increasing demand for land 
for agricultural crops there ts little hope 
of Inereasini the extent of forest land, 
As we have-scen, the area necessary for 


this purpose would have to de more than 


double the present area, and this i= en- 
tirely ont of the question Mirch of the 
fand now utider forest, but capable of 
prancing crops, will have to he cleared 
and tilled to provide for an increased 
papilation, All the evidence, therefore, 
{ that the land under forest will, cdiring 
the next fifty years, be redneed to 450,- 
ono,ooo acres, and this reduced area will 
have to provide for a population almost 
twice as large as the present. Nor will 
there be much hope for covering the 


rowing all over the world, 
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shortage incotr home production by im- 
portations Tron ahasad. ee 
SO CLELY FROM ASHOAD 

The demand for-timber is constantly 
ig a It itreages 
at the rate of 5 pericdnt abnially, TH 
we compare the toral excess of ‘inports. 
(ver exports Of all woolLinparting comin 
ties of Kurope with the total excess wf 
exports over jports of all woockex- 
se era we shall find that there 
is 4 deficit for Entope of 14.1 9o0,000 
cubic feet, which is met at present by 
imports from North America. Swede, 
Norway. anid Avetria-Fhingary hay al- 
ready touched the highes? point in their 
exports, Knesia could probably inerense 
to some extent its exports fron the north, 
Where there are <till larme areas of virgin 
forest, but the growing hame eonsamp- 
fem and the growing scarcity of tinther 
Hoithe other parts of the Empire make it 
very intikely that larger supplies of tim- 
ber for expert. will be available: Can- 
iia ts still able to incretse its exports, 
but the dram upon the Canadian forests 
is growing every year, and they will re- 
main the only source of supply to satisfy 
the rent needs of the rest of the world 
tor comferous timber after Agstria-Hun- 
gary and Kuossia cense to he exporting 
countries. Linder ‘such! comiditions there 


will be many bidders for the Canadian 
timber, atid the United! States will by no 


means lave an exelutve claim: 

The growing demand for wood ma- 
terial must be met, then, not by an ine 
crease of the forest land nor by depend 
Ing on imparts fram abroad, tit be an 
increase dn the prodiuctiveness: of the 
forest anil oa decrease in the waste, to 
whieh chiefly is te the fact that the 
United States has the grentest per capita: 


consumption in the world 


A reduction of the per capita oon 
sumption of woul in the Utited States 
would net mean a liywermg of the 
stitlard of living, as woukd be the case, 
for instance, with a surilar decrease in 
the consumption of wheat. Abundance 
breeds extravagance, and the present per 
Capita consimption i not a true indies 


WHEN (i Y 


RK COUNTE 


WIT 


CREE 


ACO STATS ri 


Tt! 


RL 


tion of the real needs: of the peopie 
Countries with greativ differime stand- 
ards of tivitur, Such of the Lintted States, 
Sweden, Canada, and Russia, but wath 
abumlance of forcets, all show a hugh 
per capita consumption of weed. 
mm the wolenten of our timber 


ee 
Wil=ic 


prochicts iS @marnion. We wse cmly a0 
per. cent of the total vwolwne af the tree 


anid leaye 50 per cent to be waster We 
are just beemining to learn the useful 
Hess Of many trees. hitherto considered 
worthless We Tust weg ne fi 
learn te prolong. the life of 
arid posts by nieans of preservative treat- 
ment 

ti ia Safe to assume that bv erewtet 
economy in the use at wood the per cap 
ita consumption could ease be reduced 
from 260 to Leo or even foo cube feet 
without curtailing in the least the real 
needs of the prone. 
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The other, even OMre eficctive. THESIS 
cit | INCTeASsIne cemancd tor 
wood is by iereasing tin: prodictiveness 
of the fares} land, The anneal prodeaction 
of our ferest= ie scarcely mire thi T2 
cubic fect per acre of all kinds of won, 
inclintineg firewekdl, of which less than 10 
cohie feet fs of bor and holt sizes, while 
for all of Gemnony the annul growth 
mor acre 16 more than 78 cubie feet, ond 
the forests of Saxony presiice o3. cubic 
fect, these of Switzerland) 50 cubic feet 


nv go cobic feet 


Tie 
t 


Mceling 


£ 


andl these of France nearly 
Clar- forests have teen hadiy Gorned in 
the past and have heen entirely negiected 
Ry proner care and nrolection the forests 
aT | [inited States cannot he 
Tike to pitinice 74 oeh ert 
France or Switzerland, but they Gin pro: 


a 
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dace even more. While a portion of our 
foreats, confined to the North aru to the 
Rocky Mountains, 14 naturally of stow 
growth, the bulk of the forests is in the 
rerions oecxtrenicly favorable to tree 
growth, asim the Southern Appalachians 
and on ithe Pacific enast. rT hey are 
stocked, on the whole, with verv fast 
growing species, capible of attaining 
cnormenus limensinns, and are still prow- 
tng cin a virgin soil possessing wenidertiil 
productive power. Under such  condi- 
tions the annual growth per acre in our 
forests can easily be increased to two of 
even three times the present growth 
within a comparatively short thne. 

With the per capita consumption re- 
duced to rgo cubic feet aml an animal 
growth per acre of only 50 cubic feet, 
tlie 450,000,000 acres upon which we 
shall have to depend for our timber will 
be capable of supplying’ the ness of a 
population of 159,000,000 people. | 

That this is entirely within the bounds 
of realization is well shown in the case 
of the hardwood supply in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains. Studies by the 
Forest Service in the Cumberland Maun- 
tains of castern Tennessee showed that 
under protection these woods are capable 
of producing even at present an average 
of so cttbic feet antinally. Taking the 
annits! preluction ot only 4o cubic feet, 
this would ovean that the 7§,000,000 acres 
of absolute forest land embraced in the 
Appalachian region would — prialuce 
3,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, whieh 
represents practically the total hardwood 
ent in the country. Wt is trie of the 
hardwoods is also true of the softwoorls 
in the Rockies, in the Pacthe coast mown- 
tains. aml! in the Northeast. | 

The sooner we realize as a nation that 
the forest Lind in this conntry will have 
to be reduced in order to make room for 
agricultural crops an) that our only <a 
vation as regards ihe timber supply lies 
In increasing: the productiveness of qur 
forest land aml eliminating all possible 
Wuste, the sooner we shall solve the prob 
lem of the source of the fotyre timber 
supply. Fron a matinnal ecomomre point 
of view, tt is an enormous waste to allow 
550,000,000 acres of burnt-over and neg- 
lected land to go on producing an amowunt 
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Which, under proper forest management, 
could be produced by an aren half as 
large, and. aio) 5 ecicaty the over half 
from, being used for sane other purpose, 

What is true of the forest as n source 
of timber is alse true of the forest as:a 
pretective cover. The intlience of the 
forest on the climate and the low of water 
mh atreams depends not merely on its ex- 
tent, but chictly on its condition. A vast 
forest area repeated! burned, with the 
hums cover destroyed, has net as much 
valte as a smaller forest area fully 
stucked with rich veretable mold and the 
soi) in good condition, 


A CAREFUL CLASSIFICATION OF OUR LAND 
tS REQUIRED 


It is the duty of the government to 
help the peaple in adjusting the varios 
lands for the tes to which they are best 
adapted by classifving them upon the 
basts of their properties ancl the climatic 
comifitivns. A thorough survey of the 
lands in the United! States with the view 
of determining the best use to which the 
varios Classes could be put would goa 
lorie way toward bringing about the most 
productive use of our greatest resource— 
the land. In 1898 the Japanese govern. 
ment appropriated about $13,000,000 for 
the purpose of classitying the land within 
the government forests into exclusively 
forest land and land that condi he used 
for agriculture. 

Fortunately, the physiographic and ¢lj- 
matic conditions of our country are such 
tht, mo matter how great the demanil 
fer agricultural land may be in the fe 
ture, the area exclysively adapted to the 
production of timber chotld, + prcipeerbe 
cared fir, be large enomgh to supply all 
of our meeds for wood and to. exercise 
the protective functien, 

Jt is, therefore, not hy resisting the 
inevitable economic progress of this coun 
try that we can best solve the serious 
problem of prowiding for the future tim- 
ber supply, but by Inoking the facts 
sjarely in the face and begining im- 
mediately to prepare ourselves. for the 
time when a reduced forest area will 
have to meet an increasing demand for 
timber, We must do it now, while it is 
not ton Tate, 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
ALASKA EXPEDITION 


is a previous nirnber of thie Magazine 
L announcement was made of an appro. 
priation by the Hourd of Managers ut the 
National atographic Sactety o of $s 00 bo 


be expended im research work ducing 


igog, The Committee on Research 
the Society with these furule has organ- 
ized an expedition te spend July, August, 
and Sepiember studving the 
southeastern Alaska. These glaciers are 
in tinny Tespects the most impertait im 
the world, geographically; they have heen 
lithe stuilied and it ix heliewedd that a care- 
fil itivetigathim of them, will he most 
weeful,, The _ expodlition i heniled by 
Prof. Ralph S. Tarr, of the Department 
af Geigraphy in Cornell University, and 
author of iene rors ele oe text- 


buoks; and Prof: Lawrence Martin, of 
the Phepaurtiventt of Gealo of the UOni- 
versity Of Wiseunsin. | expedition 


will leave Seattle on the steamer Port- 
land Jute. 24- 


Mr W. B. Lewis, of the United States: 


Geological Survey, will accompany the 
expedition as topographer, and 0. D: 


won Engeln, Instructorof P Paani (eengr 


st at Cornell University, as photos- 
r 
yi party will proceed direct to Valeu- 
tat Bay, where Professor Tarr has pre- 
vinualy male two expeditions for the 
Vaited States Geological Survey—one fn 
ings, the other in 190n, Professor A\tar- 
tits was attached to the first of these expe- 
ditions os Special Ceographic Assistant. 
The Yakutar Bay region has yielded 
rich results fro previcites geographical 
work. Tt was from this base, in rSgo, 
that Professor Rucsell, under the ats- 
piccs of the National Geographic Society. 
made his first expedition to Autint Saint 


‘Elias, and it was to the shores at this. 


bay that he returned cm his secon expt 
dition in 1Bat. To! Professor Russell's 
expeditions we owe the first thorough 
description of the great Malaspina ela- 
cier, the largest on the North American 
continent, and the type of the Phecltiott 
glacier. Yakutat Hay was also visited 


rhatiets Or 


in 1809 by the [orriman expedition, and 
i Dr Gilbert's report upon the Glaciers 
anid Glaciation, of Masta considerable 
¢ is-given to the stoily of the gla 
eat plese: in. this: inlet, ilustraterd 
by maps made by Mr. Henry Gannett. 


COAST ELEVATED 47 FEET hy KARTOOUAKE 


In September, 1800, the coast of 
Alaska, in the vicinity of Nlownt Saint 
Elias, was visited ty oa aeties of heavy 
earthquake shocks, and in the expedition 
of fq05 it was foun that the cong: Hine 
of YVakutat Bay had licen greatly les 
formed at the time of the earthquakes. 
In some places the coast war dlepressecl, 
m cthers tt was tpraised. in one <éction 
tom height of 47 feet, the greatest known 
clevati@n of the comet that can be a= 
signed toa single earth movement. 

Up in 1905 the glaciers of Yalontat 
Rav had been in a etate of aapnation 
and. recession during the periad of ob 
servation, lint the expedition of tot dic 
coveretl a series of remarkable changes in 
several af the glaciers. Where im Au- 
gust, 1905, it wae jrossilile to walk over 
the smooth, practically uncrevassed str- 
faces of these glaciers. in Jone, 1906, the 
sionth auriices were replaced ie a sea 
of crevasses, aver which travel was prac- 
Hcally intperssthile. No -such sidden 
chinge in glycier conditions haa ever 
before been recorded, aod the study of 
the phenomena j= therefore. a matter of 
great interest to giacialists. The expla- 
nation which lias been assigned to this 
change ih glacier condition ts that charting 
the earthynakes of September, 1&9, vast 
yoantities of snow, ice, and Stone were 
avalanche! down tpon the reservoirs wf 
the glaciers.giving such a sudiler addition 
to the elacter apply that aavave of add- 
vanee was started which, sweeping tae 
idly down the glaciers, broke the rigiil, 
stagnant Hits into. 4 nae of Creyvaesee 
il settc flinch. 

Since a= fi ve ort af the many gla- 
ciers af the region had felt the impulse 
ct this glacier flood of 1406, it is consid 
cred probable that the effect of the earth- 
quakes hil mot vet reached the ends of 
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the others, and it is hoped, therefore, that 
evidence of ndwanece in other glaciers may 
now be present in this region. It ie ome of 
the prime purposes of the presetrt expe- 
itian to search especially. for changes 
relate! to the carthyuake shaking, Pho- 
tographs and mans of the more important 
glaciers Of the régior will be mide for 
comparison with previous reqords and 
as a busts for future comparisons. 


Tf the work im Waoletitai Dav can be 


finished early enough, as. is bopedl. the 
expedition will proceed to Prince Wil 
liam Sound and thete undertake the 
study, mapping, and photographing: of 
thie hurger glaciers af this regic |, trotably 
thece in the Port Wells Inlet. Follew- 
the hai, $f time permits, a reconnars- 
sance trip will le made to Controller Hay 
aid op the Copper River for the parpose 
of laying out possible foture wark on 
the glaciers of this vicinity. 


THE LARGEST GLACIERS IN’ NORTH 
AMPRRIC A 


The glaciers of Alaska, although the 


largest on the continent, are still known 


only in part. wir great sieve and the 
large number of important results that 
have been obtained ‘fram the studies so 
far carried om give basis for the belief 
that a study through a series of years, 
incliding the more important Alaskan 

incites, will ¥iell testilts of the very 


highest value, [1 is not merely that the 


glaciers themselves. present interesting 
phendmena, but also that they throw 
light ‘upan problems of continental gla 
caution im northwestern Europe and 
northeastern North America. The friit- 
ful results of studies from this standpoint 
depend in part pon the large size of the 
glaciers and in part upon the fact that 
they termitiate in a temperate cliniate 
near sen-level. In many respects, there- 
fore, the marginal phenotnena of the 
Alaskan glaciers represent more clorely 
the conditions at tle Margin of the Con 
tinental glacier than do even. such large 
ice masses as the Greentand and Ant- 
arctic ite caps. 


delay in making reservations. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


rN another page of this number an 
‘6 nealinectient i made by the Na+ 
Hona! Geographic Society of the early 
publication of a secenel series of “Seenes 
from Every Land.” It is earnestly hoped 
that those members of the Society ond 
readers of this Mapgazite who desire 


copies OF this publication will make their 
Sfeservaition os cerly os jwssible, Several 


thousand members of the Society failed 
fo secure copies of the first series, putb- 
lished two vears ago, heeatise of their 
As the 
Seciety i= put io preat expense by. the 
‘Saeicebs the stre of the eilition is 
imited to the apparent demand from ithe 
members, The new volume will in every 
respect surpass its predecessor, and will 
be more handsomely bound, contain 
more pictures, aml we believe will be 
moire usetil, aswell as interesting. 

The Rockics of Condado. By Walter D. Wil- 
rox. Pp. & son, gfe a0) telus, Mab 
ried, New York: G,'P, Putnam's Sons 
I 

This is a third edition of Mr. Wilenx’s 
charming work, with three added) chapters: 

He tales the reader with him to Lake Lather, 


te Paradioy Valloy, and to the wrmmin of 


Assiniboine: Montittin, one of the finest, if 
net the finest, of the samimite in the Canaan 
Rockies (see page S12), He recounts his 
search for the sliiost mrthical Mounts Brown 
and Hooker, regatted to be between (G00 stl 
Wooo feet heh When finally identitied they 
were foimd ta he met over ooo fect in aln- 
tide He explores the. Vermilion Fuss, and 
visite Morame, Wenkechotn~a, und ti Har 
Lakes. He gives & charming chapter on camp 
life aml on meotintabicerithy, and an excelent 
one on the hig game-of the reghon, The book 
closes With sore gedit of the Stomy- Cedi 

While Mr Wiloox’s story ie delightiul, his 
ilustrations are operitapa the finest: feature 
of the bith. The thirry-cight plotegravires, 
lone phicitiserspeles taken thy een pre 
qrobably atromg ihe tery Geet specimens o 
ottdesr photigraphy oml of coproediction to 
be found Indeed, a» on artretic phoiographer 
Mie Wileox. stands ameng the firet tt America, 
The paper, type, and presswork are of the 
fittest, : 

The: werk is accompanied ty jan excellent 
mip aeale t: Sood, in contours of 230 feet, 2 
repireiietion of mapa of the Canadian Bor 
ermopent. EL ts: 









WALTHAM WATCHES 


; FIFTY YEARS Aco 
j FREDAY, APRIL SY 1s0\—The nrogric- 
ore Gal workrnen Of te Watch factory 
| Mt Wallan were entertalna) te cay. 
Banks af Nile reridepee today, Alps Say) 
nin anid Woe meré prepens : rae 
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The Waltham factory had existed five wears. Here was 
the first successtul effort to realize the dream of Dennison, 
father of American watch-muaking: Here was the first and 
only structure in the world erected for manufacturing pocket 
timepleces. Three hundred people were employed, the larvest 
number ever assembled:in such an enterprise. General Banks 
was proud of Waltham, where he was born and where he had 
worked as bobbin boy ina cotton mill. He found time, while 
Governor of 4 great State, Wo greet and encourage the operatives 
of this watch factory, because he believed that they were 
crenting an imperishable industry. He lived until the word 
WALTHAM had symbolized the periect watch in every country 
on the ¢lobe, 


In that sear, 1889, the total number of Waltham watches 
mainuinctured was 12,404; in 1906, the product was 855,000: 
tenlay there are 16,000,000 in use. The Waltham factory was 
the parent factory. Itis now the corner-stone of an industry 
that vives a livelihood to more than 100,000 persons in the 
Linited States, In. 1859 it was the only institution of its kind 
here or anvwhere else: every other watch factory came later. 
The Waltham factory is distinguished by its achievernents us 
Wellasbvits age. Waltham watches have always exemplified 
the highest type of watch construction, and public recoenition 
of their superiority is attested by the highest awards ut all the 
treat Expositions wherever they have been shown. 


The history af the WALTHAM WatcH COMPANY is the 
history of watch manufacturing on this hemisphere. 
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Major-Gexeran A. W. GREELY, U. 5. 


“ITH FIVE TEXT MAPS AND LARGE FOLDED MAPS, TAL. B=, AND) TWENTY-FOUR 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, €2.00 Met. 
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tener) Tees riptian—«rapern niin ond! Lawe—-iimnte—Watroware, Reade aol [La tira de— 
The Anay and fie Weres Agriculture and Forretrcp-—Aining tn iieoerk|—Kerehilon ma Ween 
gel Miniug Peetrigti— ‘The June Leglip— Mevtiee and the Rewarnl Mentnaviar—The Valley af 
tie Vukeuw—Paltanks itd the Venuiin ALi ie pe iver Bein apd/inmk Calue—Pur oor | 
bb leer fe beat Liatintie 4nd din FA: Plehoriee— Tuorlat Trips, the Fhshly Pissing 
OLrcier legions _—Wountalne pti Volopea:. Jobalitianta, Willes anil a fivet— Phd “wil 
Minima Rothoteth Alles and Matiraliste—Aloslan Gene mil Chitie Law —aelentiths 
eis of Hesnreh—Alecithin Lal iniie—h Lovie cod Comdian Y¥otet——Ttinsporta tion, L "viet, 
rures, ete 

The (iret cumpreely nptie cid wtteenther anilefpctory book an that great aod bitgele Untinewn 
CoMan ery ie 1 Is fiine: = Ghee! firmly, Chief Slenal (ier, CL BR A] etl femme Arcite a 
phere, la tia hie many vleite fr Algakn, nnd ty hla knnwlodge of the berritery. is Lnetuetrles 
raul Ahem ming de, (horonghly oqicingenl for writing wach a book, oi he hoe pier ag Pxhia ell oe 
quiinciiotior ned interveting relome, Dt fe a cnet tiie al Alowiin Veoh tn List werergernpelil 
atm. Crean Ee inl) eocio) and Indebebrtel and pelltinal cond) tian ney aoilher (bes on Abed Le pli 
an lie * ner Corer and Laws, ° “Tihall tanta — Whites jd Rates.” “APT ling Ga 4 pehaere |, wT Te 
Vishere,” “Alaskan Gane and Gane Laws,” 'Peurlel Trips.” “Sdlenine Fields: ef Deere, 
rte. taking o |wiok |nrrivalie ta aby one whe je yung to the terriers for doy gecrpoe, ahd of 
(lie eufore tite of the greet Gee titveiicnies a@ @ realeritce Frc 
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EAST AFRICA MAPS 


HUNTING | \ ‘ASY buyers of printing who 

eee a | | ure content with a cheaper 
CAFAR| UTFITTERS grade of work than we produce 
} : Wt till insixt on buying their maps 
from os. The reason for this is 
the superiority of our map work. 
We are vlad to answer any ques- 


ALL, ARRANGEMENTS MADE chit 
SHwirisG PARTIES AND EN TIBNE 
CHARGE TAKEN FROM TIME OF 


tions from parties interested 
nam, Spechnens of cur work tree. 
THEIR ARRIVAL AT MOMBASA, 


Prsmaprint color work, high- 


OMPLETE INFORMATION ON | rede printing. halftone engraving, 


REQUEST. snd wix engraving for cingrams., 
THE 
MATTHEWS-NORTHERUP 
WORKS 
BUFFALO. SV, 


AGENTS AT MOMBASA, SAT RCTS, 
AND ALA BAST AFRICAN TOWNS. 


Sow Lie (beri 

Murlissen “nore Ganing Power 
Diietoin lieve 

27d dadlarnhiion Awe 
CLEVELANM LirTice 

Citsoena Hawken 


SUFFERN & COMPANY 
60-26 WALL STREET 
HEW YOR 
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A VWOLUME OF AMERIUANM WROD!’ DIEPLAYED 


\ publication which te unique m that it is Wlustrited by actual eperingee instead of 
pictures. Leme in this wa VYanexhibition of natiire itself, it potsocacs th degree of mlerest 
never €qualed by a preee-printed book. It appeals strongly to.all who ore interested In 
or have jo do with woods, to nature-satudents, ctc., and iga revelation even to experienced 
wiknl-workers 

Each wee) ts illustrated: by three sections, transverse, fidial and tangential, att 
x3 inches in size and sufficiently thin to allow the transmission of light, whereby 
characteristic Unts and structures are beautifully revealed, These are mounted in 
sepirable pages—to facilitate examingtion and campearison—and are secompanied with 
text giving information as to botartical charscters, distribution and medicinal properties 
of the trees, physica! properties and uses of the woods, ete. 

‘The wood. specimens are from omiterial personally collected by the author in order 
thit he may be positive of identifications. 

The ilustrated specimen-pages and text go together in o neat clasped book-<over, anil 
can be Kept on a shelf like an ordinary volume. 

Samples of the specimens used and full information sent on request. 





= E THE Eitroy] CHESSON GOLD MEAL. ha eh 


Marie etre Meet peice oO AME EAN WOODS might be cond, bat there cold eearcey fe 8 eirincer 
ad that Gee feet that ie awl las peceanty been awarded the Elliott Cresson emul medal on account af ite prodiuctinct, 
The veedal wos awarded: by the Prankilin beotituie of Philadephia fron a tan (beeing the name of the launder) 
which the lostitute bolts jnotrusf for sinking and awanling measis in recognitian of pertcilerty meriionous work 
in the limes invesienn, discovery, (nienwity, et ihe considershedn of AMERICAS WUAOTHS Smet taken we ontirul 
un the intiaive of the Ineiteto, and it wae Unanerrdaly decwied, through ite committee of scinntifte and eaperts, 
that ihe auiher of the work @ps entited to ihe Elliott radeon gold mrindal 
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lictnecge dnd Five of Tigi! Tee, aeonting. hottie as pronth, de. clpenta wmnited. hile tbe 

anitivor avd prubliaher, ROMEYN B. HOUGH, LOWVILLE. N. Y. 
BRiaved (ee NOW TORE. 3) Church St. (Aodeon Terminal!, Room =: 


WASH GTO. Gr Pr St, (loan ond Trust Mde,), Pooms 24.4 
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In the Sierras 
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is Yosemite, loveliest 
of mountain valleys. 
















[t is rimmed by sheer cliffs, thou- 
sanils of feet high, over which tumble 
snow-fed streams in cuscades of 

marvelous beauty. 


(an you imagine 2 more delight- 
1 ful VEratian than Camping PLTV Cara 
its huge pinesand mantredwouds? 


| Yosemite is now reached by 
rail from Merced, Cal., an the 
santa Fe: ‘Through Pullman 
fram San Francisco. 


En route visit the Colorado Rock- 
ies and stop a few days at that world- 
wonder—Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona. Also bathe in the Pacific at 


Coronado Beach. 


Afterwards take in the Alaska. 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at 
Seattle. Finally to the Alaskan 
glaciers. A cool trip all the way, 

Low excursion fares al! sutmmet. 

Wren" woo letime asatet in planning poor cent 


by mata these Santa le ‘og Sumner books? 
"AL Chevbyeprat ee Serre etter.” “Thinn te © yarns 
gillergie Balmer ChE: PL cee Pie 
Ale specie! etrecicthve flier fier ®. EA. at 
clpervet, fe A, Be Like, Pika a eet Aberlis 
ied. Use Sa tibe | Epag bear, 


F rer. ci tecurs Bb ay wWwhoirh ots WU) Wet. 
iM" 7 - Mock. {tana Troffe Arr, 
A. T&S. hes Sete, 
ee | iesileets Each, Lberaagii 
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THE JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION 


ACROSS 
VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA 


Lh 


HIRAM BINGHAM, Ph.D., F. R. G. 5. 


Lecturer ae [wisn A teerecan } listary, y ale University 


THE NEW YORK SUN SAYS: 


Really authentic acoomie of South 
Lmerica ate = tare ihat De. Hiram ] 
Hingham “The Jornal of jin Exped | 
| titi A@ucress  VYernermicla woul Caolembii 


| | Po cr (Yale Pulilishting Associ 
| Cicer, = eee: Twa, «= Loar), Pees 
mereky the walue of @ hestories! uUecu 
tiem. tis a wiwid desthipbon of esis 
tite corplithiim, Lie arth startesd mt 
Venegiuela with the Quixotic uttentiuorti 
t findings Get how. Bolivar inade I18 


wat front Yerertivta iit. New. tartiaca 
ies the wor tt Liberattin and of exaniiil 
ity the hattlehelds .6f Carahbole al 
Kuavace He soccer) try - deollrrieng 
Hea] ewer route woh woch diteelts 
| Hs narrative t ba the form of a diary, 
lat! to him whe reais nt carefully orf 
throws iwere haetit an the Venoricls of 
Lactro and oon Uolombicen cmvilicetion 
| liters pty el ie btaterries of The atery 
lot adventure 1 wery cntertaming., and 
Vile stde: Tivlitis deo the eondition of the 
| constr ni! the poonle pre mstructive. 
Vit is am heenest and intelhgent record: of 
travel, 


WITH MAP PREPARED FOR THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIRTY AND [33 
ILLUATRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AY THE AUTHOR. 
AAV DSOMELY SOUND IN GAREY LINEN, STAMPED [N GUILD 


= = = 


YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
7O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORK 
Fniciosed find for 5. for which send me cap” [lee 
Journal of an Capecitien Aeros Venezuela and Colombia,” at $2.25 net per copy postpaid, 


lame 


Adis 
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[—_] FOR THE TRAVELER 


‘> The Vulcan Handy 
—— Alcohol Cup 
MADE ENTIRELY OF ALUMINUM 


A STOVE AND DRISKING CUP 
EASY TO OPERATE 








Pn cua with lignuist io b chested, then pince two Ttea- 
BP ATOME Ter ptf ia dt eloohol bo eae aria} flit aloohol. A TCI Cte 


7 
MADE IN TWO SIZES 


Capacity of Small Sire, No. 1,4 of. Large Sine, Mo. 2, 4 ox. 


Will heat shaving water; hot wuter for the dyspe pric: medicines may be heated; 
foods warmed: broths ren red 


Can bo Carried in a Grip-—Only Weighs 2 oz. 
WRITE US FOR NAME OF THE NEAREST DEALER OR ORDER OF US DIRECT 


Ne. 1 Cup, 50 Cente No. 2 Cup, 7S Cents 


Postage Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


W. M. CRANE COMPANY, 16-18-20 W. 32d Street, New York 


wl hold ¢cishing aber fe asrtel., 

teenie wh te turin * iF tee hee thi 

teh ber ealaeriee Fl, ae laa a ul Here . 
PreSnrenre ee ak, WE PP remain fit) beet 
Ehigt. ‘hank rletRroern ia borug swikl Lt 
retin he rhe 

wight a! (hese ei) fitee Powis | 


The. # 
mldar ardgna iit. riwets 


ahinpe, Harti, | 
which meas lewkaye | | 
AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANKS 
F mer Antoni biles, iderr Boata, Etec. 
Placed Gaara 
i eeu! tral race stow! 3-10" thick rated 
<r l Oe rivet or sal her ie imtte leak, bya Fre 
‘ we have aaccesefcl 7 ks seat tri (Whe deem@iyEr- 
faciuce al Tanke fer T ‘the ling  pallpose 2 
comune the sold for i} 


ces TIGHT STEEL TANKS 


ars door 2 days” trial wl es dliiwilirte 

erieuren is Fy lb PUErAniee Write fee Ubintrobed 

bax hed | 4 J ke L- 

THE AIR- TIGHT STEEL TANK CO). 
414 Wood St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A 
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PeQINEERING EXPENTS— MINING, MECHANICAL. 
ELECTMCAL, CIVIL 


LEE LATROBE RATEMAR, Comulting Eeerneecr. 
db yeers” experince, Firm Sipeciiliet, lerinmtinen, 
firsinage, anil Peecknorativenh Stitwee @ iol mepeeria 
mate fo jeuiocta) dewaliqerments Special Fishi— 
| uuisidta-tedt Tene Out Coast Been, 

Adee, 65 Weat Eightyeeeead St., New Tork City, 


NORVAL J, WELSH, Mining Engineer: 
Seecialte— The eoominathen, oreeniaation, and dewelep 
tment uli, allwer, COT, end feed mining properties 
thirdirelrud tee Remit of Mexico win? the Soule eet. 
Terms Gri feupesat. 
Tam Aurea he lak, 
San aptonia, Demen 


JOHN M, FARLEY, 
Cunsulting Engineer, M, Art. Sac ©. E- 
WieterWoeis, Sewerige, andl Sewace Lisposal, 
tt eamminnl ote anal Reaper te 
Maodinon Ava, NEW TORK 
H. 8. GOODRICH. Consulting Geoligiet, Spocialty | il, 
Cased Ceal. Stier VERTS Cyperieice oe gecineLet 
en vous in eta ation il Cell pete ethan eas & arkucha, 
Hache anal tie Ueland States. anid A uetice| MAreeD 
ment of drilling, detelopren spiel ell pepeulniie cr 
Cardds Toros, and Qainhoma, Adiltemet bb Uhesier 
sreet, Allatim, Aivass. 


WM. GRIFFITH, Conasiltine Mining Enicieeer ant Goole 
avwt. Shecisity: Ezoremic Ocototr. Mining of Gen 
cormtol Esaminatioon ont Reports on coal, Minern| 
Londe aed Mijge Aviv bitrricws her A penecnt 
mit, Exvhern Cities. Coa) Eachange, Srtanten, Pa 

WILLIAM J. ELMENDORF, Mining Exagivser. 2) rare 
eateries kes pesticide porlhone a Laces Wie Be ee 
je hers an eportian, Candid pects tn bir eta ar Bi 


lore, NO peamotion, Beier elec hrarrti ahaiaf. 
Box 1038, Spokane, Wackington. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS COMPANY 
Conmiltang andl Sapervising Engines 
4.7 Center Building 
iTth aod Stout Sirects 











The Engineers’ Clah, 
Mow Yert, M. ¥. 


Genrer, Colorado 


TOWNS. 


EUROP Pictiga “taldeele Herriitesd riperience 


Hemi Png 


Lodi Abr vie, Veorr Nigtesnt Refororii es, Wiireces 
MISS WELDORK 
Ktorreay Hill Plarel cu Chelena 
Naw York Athautic City 
FOR SALE = 


Magnificent Colonial Estates. 
Hieh-class Maryland and Virginia Farms, 
finest in =uith. Elegant suburban homes 
near Washington. SOULE REALTY Co. 
Waahington, D.C. Largest Dealers in Farm 
Property in the South. 


P,P. GRIFFIN, Lock Haven, Patina. 
Specialty 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Carload Lots Only Corcpundence Solicited 


CoOrrer HOCSES wee the 
Aesieriie olf peers of een eral finmhianay, | 
gal from Mieae gotleriagn ete 
Alig preeth i pw lier Ge 
rue gr ey eee 


The popularity of realy fine 
ofes is unquestioned. That it 
promotes good fellowship ani the 
spires to mental ata physical 
effort. there fo no questicn. But 
—we are araa king abel \iveativ 
fine” coffec etch ao ie ocr ependiad 
‘WHITE HOUSE” COFFEE 
and Wf YOU weld glean [rom 
coffee drinking not only jhe pies 
tirahle safifaction to the polate 
but the invigoraling effeots which 
pramole energetic anton, cent, 
we bag of you, alice your grocer 
io cubsiitute soniething cle. Be 
eure and ack for ‘While Hous” 
eotins and GET it. 
sof alicia |, Sa ib Bembed Tin Cans | 

OwINELL- WRIGHT Co. 
FRINDIPAL COrree SoesTORS 
fastos & Ceicaco GUARANTEE IT 
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TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 
Cataipa Spock, Flack Locust, Enropean 
Larch, Sugar or Hand Maple, Anvetican Asech, 
TW hte Harch, ited tik, American Linden, Whites 


Elm, American Serest chestnut, Black Waleut 
alsa SHEDS cH abows varieties. 


7 7 
EVERGREENS 
Winn Ping, Sontith Fine, Ponderaca Pine, 
Jack Ping, Aeinan Pine Witte, Morway, 
Doiwlas, and Head Sprucu, 2 te $10.00 per 
Lh, Ale carry @ large s&2sertriermt of 
EVERGREEN Tree Seeds, both mative ond 
ete aap 


MANY MILLIONS TO OFFER 


We make of specdalty of erring EVER- 
ORtENS and DECEOUEMS tree seedlings in 
CEPI A peti fiok telores inten Purposes. 
Our list jocludes Wi vajuahle nalive aocies, Al 


lnest pissihle prices Our nes Cojo de- 
rites seach Wapet anal gives mich vounble 
Leieieiaar) pees, care etal culisere. 

AT Brel ice lar Cink Hitatithtidaliie EAs 
monies will receive tree af charge @ bewoklet 
eniitiad “Cirtatpa Cirowing for foot,” by Oh 


D. HILL 


EVEROWEEN SPECIALIST 
BOx 900 DUNDEE, !LL. 


His trees have feen farmene fer qenr ball a 
cannery 





AROUND tHe WORLD 


| Phin in Seca ky whith Migtpog Fail ee | 


PEL. Tt Dae 2S 2 TES Pee 
CoCL CAT. TVR? Ce ee eee Pad 
TRETCLISG Wet etusp 
TRL Ge Lek 2 Pe be BPP eee 
hls Bee Tee ela, Tere ws he, Pe Pl, Ari dl fe, SH ar 
Hie) Eas pt. bie is beer ae Fiitbes larval tie Bae Pe ei is 
THATELIANG CASTROUND 
SGbLie Foe Bw Foe te Eee 
Pea foo jit, Livi, Pe Tip dieky. Bhaei. dia, Felis Cali, Pie 
PQETT EY Guat PRE pal m= adc ee hieiif died i= eee BI Liha. i Hiei 
Pee] ba, et ee a Rees pees 
TAAVELIAG SOWUTSROUNG 
Bhi. Phe ie bors 1 eee 
Disijing fe Merion Bethy Aji, Tike nit eg [tel Pee, Eas 
bf bs ao) ld? Wea l iélehle Pimiie af die Ae eee, | fo Le Lae 
ErAlatel | fie Sei t Sedihieielll. temtfda,. Chie Pups, 4 eile 
fase eel Vial bi be 


aril Dheiite oi 


Metered titres. Pees 
i ‘Pit 


> i on i: well: 
iE (but j-reetee ent nee el ey 


See Wilt Bi) Biante 


RAYMOND A WHITCOMB CO. 22h Fitth deague. New York | 


WE MARE 4 SPECIALTY OF 


BOOKS 


"al 
SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, 
NORTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


it COMPLETE CAtaLoore OF Seinen BCOKMS 
ATL Pe WSS il! BST 


LATIN-AMERICA BOOK co. 
260 FRONT STAEET New Yor | 


IN THE EVES OF THREE NATIONS 


irl, MoSaly = Camper are dleased ta ofa 
Hie Saserian pultlic a pool Were) comlalna 
Peet — Ce weer nd) bbe cottired no een by Eng 
lund, Qormany, Ameen. Dinticied by the — 
ITN yr, makerathese Hac ea Gabe. Ue conten 
jocks prestrian interest tripled fe ihe wie punlere 


THE STANDFORD MAPS 


sulely represcotied thy anil, ViNaliy & Cons 

pranhy', aro = orko if Elward Stenidleepi, Lond 
Eevlend, Ghecrrmher io his Mapeate the Kine - 

ance ially de Abaieded Pept ache wee. The Stand: 

lord Large Series i Scheel Well Maps, the 

Slew Ohpogrmplebeal Serie oc) Viel) Mae. anal tee 
Lobe Mies mur ttenel ss prod are! pertioaharis 
COL hidad lb edare erie. 


KIEPEAT’'S CLASSICAL MAPS 


diet offered through the exclusive seenes of 


arid, MiSielly & Compens. are prodectinns ef 
the ereantes! QHertrian Mag fou sethat of De). 
trich einer. lin their hePiteeahiarr a! nniheni 
Pomm, Orcece, Rome, Liriiain, May! tro notonks 
ihe tietent form of grajilihc ort, fut They ore 
behiainaniie sida ba the studs af seemed and 
history in ethos, ieilyerciies, aril lbrarine 


THE RAND-McNALLY MAPS 
leaders te Ametica bor Filly Sens, are porlveled 
by the prdduct of aeayv ther hetrcee.. The sie 
fed erly mtmireble and varie be fir ect-oriat- 
ter, bot euumples of cartiieaphic art tere int 
Qecelence. Schogbroom and secuner lal wed 
ire lke merges ke ided for. Par sells the 

Ltrmnig, the BPhveaieal and the Wird"seve 
Series af We atl Mant cee cetonsively osed mil 
Hig. «| VA riie Fier firrthinie defor tint 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHIC At iw TORA 


| TAURINE 
HIGGINS nwciace 


Clean, Sweet-smelling, Non-cor- 
rasive, and Sticks Supertutively. 








47T DEALER GENERALLY 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co, 


Manulacturers 


271 Ninth SMt.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW ZEALAND—AUSTRALIA 


EW SEAVICE via TAHITL (ulightiul South Sen 
Toure for Rest, Heotth ond Plessupe, NEW 
ZEALAND). tie Wisriil's Within Few sera. 

Nit Lakes the “The favorite =. 5. Maripoae eaile tenn 
San Pranciava May 31, Joly (ete. connecting at Tati) 
with (inion Line for Willington, SN. 7. THE ONLY 
PASSENGER LINE FROM U.%. TO NEW 2EALAND. 
Weliigtoe rd bck, ERO, “Taditl atl boch, $15, to 
tor. LINE TO HONOLULU Special Pound Trin 
Fld, tetelasn, 5.8, Alameda saila May (8, June 4d, Ss. 
Fie, . » Address (HCEANIC LINE, 673 Market Saynet. 
San Fraacieen, 
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Through Scandinavia to Moscow 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR EDWARDS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS $1.75, POSTPAID (U. 5.) 


fit Ef — fp Gf | Ee | 








Not to travel at leisure through that part of Europe, so full of 
roma;¢nce and legend, with such a writer isan opportunity lost indeed. 
Mr. Edwards is an American who looks with seeing eyes on the con- 
ditions confronting hin in the lands of the North. 


‘“Aocept my very hearty thanks for your “Through Scandinavia to Moscow,” 
Ittisa beautiful ond fascinating book. Already [have «hared with vou some uf 
the breeziest bits of Scandinavia, and there are outings ahead for the leisure of 

many Lt 5. Your stvlei¢ a5 breezy as the fjelds ond lords thermnae|wes—and, as 
for Wee jssia. (how cauld | help looking ahead ta Russia?) You write with o pen 
of fire. Verily, you are a son of the Propirets. Aral in ry hearty thanks, and 
heliove me.—tee. L. Hier, Prvessir Afatiera! History, Corizil ' Cntecers rey.” 














“Prohuaely 
AT) hie iluetemctex| = 
charm al by wews | 
persanal taken 
bab rega: yf trom ite 
boner thes ramera, i 
Jsiheoy hae the 
ccna aiisncd clamm al 
te Ek prenvoornlity 
rolome ani 
— Fk ACY, 
Cinetnmatil TL. 
i ioe. fae Anpeles 
Hirrulad 
| 
ASEATION STOP TM Tore TH WARPRAR 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
On the Mexican Highlands Into the Yukon 
ILLUSTRATED. 1280. CLOTH. 91,75 1240, CLOTH. S173, POSTFAID 
A most interesting and intimate since you Will of course visit the 


description of that wonder country, | Alaska-Yukon Exposition, the treading 
the treasure house of the world, old | of Mr, Edwards’ splendid work now will 
Mexico, its anclant customs and quaint | give you a wotiderful insight into the 
mone. | Northwestern country. 








SPECIAL OFFER! 
With the knowlede that the readers of the National Geographic 
Magazine are much interested in books of travel, we make @ special 
price for the three splendid Volumes of 55.00, express prepaid. 


JENNINGS & GRAHAM, PusLisHEeRs .. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





ETRE OLOCOT 24068 BUTLDIG. eT eT ora 
BUILT FOM THe Pint Cake OF TR UKITEa ATES. Vee 
BOUGHT OT Ieretn Sibanin belt. GECUAEDS #8 Wie BAT He Seat, 16 1st 
Cia nase CNEeTESE FA) fe 2k eo RATER BA Loe 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MAY 24. 106 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Inwesinients : : ; | SU), 540, (54.45 
Doe from Sonat | “a : ; : 5, gy onan 
Eschinge for Clciring cine ; a he el 
Cael and Reserve - : i : : : (0,063, OS. &] 


cix 410 OMe 
Capital ’ : : 4 £200, 000.00) 
Surplus. and (wet Profits " : = “ 3, Sie, Sea 07 
Circulation : : ; : ; |, 067 707, So 
Depa hs : : : . : AL 2, 41 Sk 


SOF ALT) Cl, Ba 








FRANCIS & REEVES. Preesiognt 
RICHARO L AUSTIN, VicE-PResipint JOSEPH WAYNE. Ja_ CASHIER 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 20 Vice-PREesinEwT CHAS, M, ASHTON, Asst, CasnifR 
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There are no game laws for 
those who hunt with a 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Cedateges frer af tila dearer BOCH EXTER, i t+, Tie Aocidok Cig. 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American of Boropens Filan! 






Swartwout ad Appenzellar 
Bankers 
44 Pine Streel, New York 


——————_ 





Ki Finest Hotel on the Great] Lake: 


As ideal teaart far reer iW piteenre—wil¥ Jd min 
iw rele-brom tee cr ¥ ‘s Heme nn] she Pine a Ein- 
) triet—chese fo the Geminid golf Hinks, lagiann, wip. 

ef the get Sooth Purk Sputear oul large. (alt: 
\ nie rome, F Dp atte Sortie. Tere be i jie nitiet 
or ahs eae aie bidet park’, oe the gages 
: “SHI hi, Dae ine, Pele Oring, fell, bey 
Ale, Lanolig, yale ane other anusetnenie. 
Doblealward the hest Oerhestra concerts 
mid to fe dheligy Hew VE Dramanecdes on ite 
m Meoeely UMA feet ef howl vernnila wide 
‘oh OVEtits Lake Afoldges bon 


For Handsomely MWistrated Booklet 
Adhitvess Slonaer. (hile eed Beach Hine! 
Sint Bowheviord ama Ladle shore, Chicago 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 










Bonds, Stocks 
Railroad Noles 
Collateral Loans 



















HAAUGL SHOWING BA\Cee eam STATES ar 
AGL P08 ae ETA COR Sha TIOMS 
SENT TO INVESTORS UFO BEGUEET 








T KILLED BY The cient Serieie ary} 84 ra ge A eave. ms boa p Mi 
RATS S suiske SCIENCE Since a bate of i |i aby fat. ai gir i he filial, PLP {thet ateerstor 


a | 
Vheeeia Bi betes GUL bay Mocks \ beset the Posie. cool a | Tie = i 
Plana ig *s eee SvT lt ho peed Lia esate a ipl =f ii | bobble SHH ietea hs = i =, Fi 
fae Whit i Pe ae j Hard baer de eid — i Are’, lie hth = d. Theme 4 oo ory | j 


iad euin cde eee; 02 w tibig ful 5 blouse al lini 


‘DANYSZ VIRUS 


4 ens ee esyiladeieel, oe CE a PC fe the oedilicgre setae Hf Elen e-neii iw Hi harmless to human Belngs, domestic 
and | other Fan nimats, birds, game, ete. cp oe lt fatal te rats and mice. The prcaitrer tints (tsi yew BA) ud 


Laan Sid eal # teenie ay Tus file pall peda 
at Rede » that al he a friar sé — i bb ——4j- ee tnib i alk deme i bes eden of Thasist a whe by LU, Chk coe, ge ae eid. OF ft 
_ Hil Hib Te ert gs), Say: ea Lead) ey 
‘Rats da not die in their holes - Se Tes eee bi Pies] lie [leg ieices Ulin, Ge | SHIN Pad, he View Hirst Galilee geile hee 
r Peres ae os View i. ehililitiehig diqginies Ive Tht eet whites Lhe lidh weak bel 


The divease is contagious. ws ou non om recovers caer ane gm sia TF Tae quanay of ie 
ras wi, sg soar wait: jem Aisne melas slid ie PUP PT EE el hy be eet ots tall {tg em ol ii Pen ine 
. How Berk ongs to Use. ed erragee =n eet ane tet rei MMe foe ne ss Wen iton ta sb Fehrs por aFy 
ia em f een Hadise. Qo LPP Aeas ii Sere] pl aria pele fie lide a ale 1 senha. i) a litt isiiies i 
INDEPEN DENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
DErT. A.A. 25 OLO Scr NEw YorsK, WN. ¥. 


CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
RESEARCH IN ALL LINES 


BUSINESS INTERESTS REMWESENTED AT WASHINGTON 


Por eleven years we have been preparing for clients in this country and abroad 
authentic information on important Subjects—tepal, statistical, historical. We 
furnish advices upon matters pending in Congress, the Courts, and the Denartments 
anid transact any business «at Washington. We are eq\uipped to render promptly 
any service desired, @ When you need any information of service, advise with us 


about it. | | | a. 
CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
CLA NN. BENS ETT, MAS AG ER, Bont Buta, W ASHINUTON, Qt. c. 
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THE HOME OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETT, WASHINGTON, 2. & 
An Assos orgies for “Une lnepeie and diffualen of geeppophic here beige” 





Please detech ape fill in blank aed eend to ike Secretary 


Recommendation for Membership in the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The membership fee includes subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine 


OVES: Annual menrtherhip he l!. S., 820° annual mersibershiip ahrosd, Riis Conada, bt Ai: Life 
memberahip, $0 Pigier tials retiteree: payable to Nothonal Uenerephic Sidiet’, aol if ot a ile 
tatice ferrid bee MN. VW. ear, pootal oY express order. 


oy 


‘Do the Secretary, National Geographic Joctety, 
HM ashingion, D.C. : 


! nominate 


Address 





for membership in the Soctely. 


a ee 
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A FSF DHIDE AND HER BRIDAL VEL, CHIMA 
PHOTO rata “SCENES FROM EVERY Land," EECOAD Semmes 


SCENES FROM EVERY LAND 


BY GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 


HE FIRST series of “Scenes from Every LAND” was received 

with so much enthusiasm, and we have received so many 

hundreds of requests for another volume like it, that the 
National Geographic Society has decided to bring out a Second Series. 
The new Series, which is now on the press, will contain about 300 
unique and interesting pictures of people and natural phenomena fn 
all parts of the world, with from 50 to 100 words of explanatory text 
under each picture. The voliime will be printed on the best of paper, 
beautifully bound, and contain a valuable bibliography of books of 
travel. The: majority of the illustrations are selected from the many 
thousands that have appeared in the National Geographic Magazine 
during the past seven years, but a very large number have not been 
previously published, No illustritions that were given in the first 
series will be published in the new volume. 








a BONG FOOT. CIN A 
PHOTO FaoM " ScEwEs FROM EvEaT Lanta, S200 Bees 


N view of the LIMITED EDITION of the Second Series of “SCENES 
FROM Every LAND,” vou should send in your order at once. Weare 
unable to supply copies of the first series. The entire edition was 
exhausted long ago, and several thousand members who did mot order 
in advance found copies could not be obtained later. By filling out 
this order blank at once and mailing it to the Society with your remil- 
tance, You will avoid any such disappointment with the Second Series. 
No reservations will he made tinless a remittance accompanies the order. 


CUT Of TS Lea 


WaT nA: Soccer, oi 
Waseca 0 i iene ae 


Migese reserves fur me  ccopiee of “Second Serie, SES Fen Eve Las,” been 


in _ ler which | encings herawith i 


AMT 


STHLET ArMWErss 
Bernd in Rel Chnth, 3140 ; 3 
Baie ip) Luther, $28, De Lire Elin LAITY AMM STATE 










Alodel Forty-four, 34 A, P., 32,250. 


CHARACTER COUPLED WITH 
EFFICIENCY 


lo that purchaser who dematiele equality without wndue elubewation, steady 


ne 









service withowt sensutional performance, atid moasonahle cost without mcnibee af 
wooth, Rambler Model Pory-towe tot atrongly appeals 
The Offer: Crank-Shatt provides tor greater power cictency in hill-climbing aid 
for high-gear work in crovedled trie. The Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tite wor. 








fiee—sares the task of pumping: up the mew tire, and can be sulvetstuted for ile regular 





wee) within Three pines. 








Those big wheels anil tines provide comion it tiring, besides gaving tine expense. 


The Rambler Spare Whee!, Ofeet Crank Shalt, and wther exclusive Rambles 





features fe bur ewideners of mir constant chor te pride for tie comfort ancl enti 
forme of Reombler owner 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


rap-Fasenert Soir. 4S Srepprrarer, = leh, tact Ceone-thalt, $22 
tither mmdada, BLL oe ho 










Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main (Mfce ond Factory, Kendsha, Wis. 





Pewiiihes ood FMadribeiing afgeaiien! 


Chicage, Milwaukee, Aopen, Cleveliad, Sew Til 
fan Pit, | pre Lee i all 
breading cise 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVIC 


Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 








JUDD & DE 


PRINTERS 
of BOOKS, CATALOGS 
Etc. QA SPECIALTY of 
BRIEFS and RECORDS 





420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


All the plates. used in 
GEOGRAPHIC | 
MAGAZINE 
} are made by i 
Bil a ~ Engraving eres aT | arr 

G I L A Comreanv Galtton nicronniaie practicat 
140 Flu Avenuc New Lori |} Chapters on the feeding, kenneling, 


ind general management of dogs; 
) also chapters on cats. 











SPRATT’S PATENT 
(Ase) Lat 
Mewerk W.J, Sit Levis, Ma. 





WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL . + - §1,000,000:00 
SURPLUS AMD PROFITS. OVER = $850,000.00 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS OF U.S. AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 

SOLICITS OUT-OF-TOWN ACCOUNTS AND PAYS INTEREST ON ALL 
DEPOSITS 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE UNDER WILL AND IN ALL 
FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES 


BUYS AND SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
JOHN JOY EDSON 
Parsi fiat 










WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Importers and Retailers 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SELECTIONS AND IMPORTATIONS IN 
DESIRABLE MERCHANDISE, COMPRISING IN PART 












Paria and london Millinery, Silks, Velvets, Figh-class Drees Goods, 
Ready-to-Wear Outer and Under Garments for Men, Women, Girls, and 
Boys, Hand-made Paris Lingerie, Bridal Trovssenux, Corsets, Infants 
Quifittings, Moaiery, laces, Ribbons, Handkerchiefs, Emiltrolidertes, 
Linens, Upholstery Goods, Books, Stationery, Card Engraving; also 
Paria Vienna, and Berlin Novelties in| Leather and Fancy floods; Ster- 
ling Silver Articles, Lamps, Clocks, Bromnes, Ut Glass, China, etc., for 
Wedding, Birthday, and Anniversary Gifts. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. Correspondence Solicited 
10TH, Liru, F, anp G Streets N. W. 
WasnHiInaTon, D. C. 


PRESS OF JUDD & DRTWHILER, INC,, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


